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HARPER'S WEEALY. 


_—_ 


KING COTTON. 


Kixa Corton looks from his window 
Toward the ‘westering sun, 

And he marks with an anguished horror 
‘hat bis race is almost run. 


lis form is thin and shrunken, 
His cheek is pale and wan, 
And the lines of eare on his furrowed brow 
Are dread to look upon. 


But yesterday a monarch 
In the tush of his pomp and pride, 
And not content with his own broad lands 
Iie would rule the worid beside. 


He built him a mighty palace, 
With gold from beyond the sea, 
And he laid with care the corner-stone, 
And he called it Slavery. 


He summoned an army with banners 
To keep his foes at bay, 

Ani, gazing with pride on his palace walls, 
He said, ** They shall stand for aye!” 


But the palace) walls are shrunken, 
And partly overthrown, 

And the storms of war, in their violence, 
Have loosened the corner-stone. 


Now Famine stalks through the palace halls 
With her gaunt and pallid train. 
You can hear the cries of famished men, 
As they ery for bread in vain. 


The King can gee from his palace walls 
A land by his pride betrayed— 

Thousands of mothers and wives bereft, 
Thousands of graves new-made. 


Anil he seeths to see in the lowering sky 
The shapé of a tlaming sword, 

Whereon he reads with a sinking ‘heart 
The anger of the Lord, 


God speed the time when the guilty King 
Shall be hurled from his blood-stained throne ; 


-And the palace of Wrong shall cruinble to dust, 


% With its boasted corner-stone ! 

A temple of Freedom shall rise instead 
On the dese¢rated site, 

And within its) shelter alike shall stand 
The black mun and the white. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Satunpay, Fepruary 13, 1864. 


UNCLE SAM’S PENCE. 
OW is it that the Sauitary Commission 
spemds so much money? is a question that 
is constantly asked. It has made nearly half a 
million by its fairs, and it still cries, More! 
more! Yes, but it has not made the half-mill- 
ion. The money collected at the great fairs has 
been entirely, at the disposition of the local san- 
itary authorities, not of the Commission. The 
Boston fair chose to send fifty thousand dollars 
to the Commis-sion ; and it was well done, as it 
was truly needed, and will be wisely spent. But 
while the proceeds of the fairs will be converted 
into material supplies, there is a large monthly 
cash outlay which the Commission has to meet, 
or stop its Operations. Distributing supplies is 
but one part of the work of the Commission ; 
and if ail the money raised should be devoted to 
that purpose more than half its benetits would 
be destroyed. 

A.moment’s thought will show exactly the 
point, and Tract No. 78 of the Sanitary issues 
tells the story plainly. The Sanitary Commis- 
slou works, as it were, with five hands. It dis- 
tributes supplies. It inspects camps and fickl- 
hospitals by medical men. It inspects general 
hospitals by the same agents. It organizes spe- 
cial relict with all its agencies, in all its depart- 
ments; and it keeps an accurate Hospital Di- 
rectory, so that the situation and condition of 
five hundred thousand soldicrs may be known 
to their friends throughout the country. 

Now this Sanitary Inspection may save more 
lives than hundreds of wayon-loads of supplies. 
Shall the Inspection be abolished? If not, it 
can be supported by. cash only. 

Or the Special Relief, which has lodges and 
homes all along the Atlantic coast and upon the 
Mississippi shores—shall it be relinquished ? 
Ask the soldiers. But if it is to be maintain- 
ed, it can only be with money. 

Or the Hospital Directory? It costs very 
much, but it tells all about the sick and wound- 
ed, wherever they may be; and when it was 
lately a question whether it should be continued, 
there was such an earnest pressure from the 
friends of the soldiers every where not to give it 
up that.it was seen to be a necessity of the serv- 
ice, and is continued. 

Now, to keep all this machinery going, so es- 


sential to the welfare of the soldiers and the- 


happiness of their homes, at least thirty thou- 
sand dollars are required every month. It is 
from the Central ‘Treasury that the money for 
such expenses is drawn; and it is in this view 

that, while its branches in the Supply Depart- 
‘cut may be full to overflowing, the Commission 
may be hard pushed te continue its operations 


in the fivéfold way which experience and wis- 


dom have demonstrated to be necessary for the 
complete success of ‘any one department  Be- 


sides, all the agents, and they must be hundreds, | is appointed by 


in all the departments are paid agents, as they 
ought to b§, both for effectiveness and discipline. 
There is the system of transportation also, in- 
dependent of the regular army medical depart- 
ment, which enables succor to be immediate upon 
the battle-field, and there is the outlay for every 
form of relief at every battle. 

For all these purposes ready money is essen- 
tial. It must be as sure an income as that of 
any other business, and it must last while the 
war lasts, or this great mercy must stop. Now 
the revenue for the work_is drawn and can be 
drawn only from the hearts of the people, for in 
this case it is the heart that opens the pufse. 
The money given is the Peter’s pence of the 
crusade of humanity in which the nation is en- 
gaged. Who wishes it to stop? Who, if he 
had but twopence, and a son or brother or friend 
in the war, but would say, ‘* One of them shall 
be for Peter, whose name this time is Uncle 
Sam.” | | 


A GROSS INJUSTICE. 


THERE is one gross injustice to our soldiers 
which Congress should not lose a week in cor- 
recting, and that is the pay of the colored troops. 
If colored men are apes, don’t enlist them. If 
the prejudice of race and color is insuperable, 
yield to it. But why should the American peo- 
ple do an unpardonably mean thing?” If we are 
ashamed to acknowledge the heroism of the col- 
ored troops at Milliken’s Bend, at Port Hudson, 
at Fort Wagner—upon every field, in fact, and 
in every battle where they have been tried—let 
us at least be manly enough to say to them, 
‘* We can not treat you honorably, so go home!” 

Man for man, the colored troops at present 
enlisted are not inferior to any of our soldiers. 
Whole regiments were recruited under the ex- 
press statement from Washington that they were 
to be treated like all other soldiers. Whole 
regiments, finding that we did not keep our 
word, have declined to receive any pay what- 
ever, and have respectfully preferred to wait 
until we were ready to fulfill our promises, 
meanwhile performing cheerfully the most inces- 
sant and onerous duties. How long would any 
regiment of white men, however brave and loyal, 
which had been enlisted like the Fifty-fourth 
Massachusetts (colored), under the promise of 
thirteen dollars a month and three dollars and a 
half for clothing, remain quiet under a monthly 
payment of seven dollars and three additional 
for clothing? And who would blame them for 
demanding the fultillment of the contract or a 
release from service ? 

Do we at this moment need all the stalwart 
arms we can gather to the national cause or 
not? Is this a time when we can wisely dis- 
band the fifty or sixty thousand colored soldiers 
already in the service? And 1s there.one Sena- 
tor or Representative in Congress, exeepting 
‘Fernando Wood’s men, who does not know\that 
the people wish the colored troops to be paid 
equally with all others? ‘‘I suppose my body 
will stop a bullet as well as another,” said a 
colored soldier With bitter sarcasm. 

The prejudice from which this injustice springs 
is part of the foul fruit of slavery. What is called 
an instinctive antipathy is merely the feeling in- 
evitably associated with the color of am enslaved 
race. If the Thracians liad been of a blue com- 
plexion, the Romans would have declared that 
they had an instinctive antipathy to blue men. 
For why should not a Frenchman or an En- 
glishman have it toward the black race as well 
as we? “How did you feel,” naively asked a 
gentleman, at a dinner-table in this eity, of an 
nglishman who had been describing a visit to 
the West Indies, ‘when you found yourself sit- 
ting at table between two colured men?” ‘‘’'They 
were gentlemen,” was the answer, *‘ and I felt as 
I do at this moment.” 

But the point for eyery honest man to ponder 
is this: We invited the colored men to fight for 
us: they have shown themselves brave, clever, 
and obedient, and we refuse to pay them what 
we pay other soldiers. Not to speak again of 
the sheer breach of faith and wanton injustice of 
such conduct, a distinction like this; even if it 
were honorably made, tends to maintain a fecl- 
ing of caste which would be fatal to the army. 
All that we ask is fair play for every man who 
will risk his life for the country; and against 
foul play, whether with Americans, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Irishmen, or Germans, whether 
with white, black, or red men, we shall not fail 
to protest as earnestly and persistewtly as we 
can. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


THERE are two policies of the restoration of 
the Union. One is that of the Copperheads, 
and the other that of the Administration and 
the Union men of the country. The first pro- 
poses that whenever the rebel leaders lay down 
their arms and take the oath to the Constitution 
the National armies shall be disbamded. ‘The 
other proposes that, until the country has re- 
ceived some satisfactory proof that the rebellion 
is destroyed, and not merely smothered, it shall 
hold the rebel district by arms. | 

For instance, we advance into Georgia. The 
rebel army, Iet us suppose. surrenders. The 


orders an election. Whoshall vote? ‘ Why, 
of course,” cry the Copperheads, ‘‘ those who 
are voters under the State Constitution!” Very 
well. The election is held, and a tool of Ste- 
phens or of Toombs, or Robert Toombs himself, 
is elected Governor. What will youdo? Shall 
the Government order General Grant to evacu- 
ate Georgia? Is the State restored to the Union 
and peace secured? Or if in Mississippi Jeffer- 
son Davis—under another name, but equally 


according to the forms of the State Constitution, 
is he to be recognized and the troops withdrawn ? 


ly in his smallest private matters. Does any 
body suppose that collectively those citizens 
will play the fool? Have they been sending 
their sons and brothers to be murdered for no- 
thing? Do they mean to put a premium upon 
treason and rebellion? If the Constitution did 
not enable them to settle the question as it. 
should be settled, their common sense would 
supersede the Constitution. The Copperhead 
theory of the Constitution is simply that of the 
rebels. It is, in their view, an instrument to 
prevent the maintenance of the Unitea States 
Government, and to secure the success of rebel- 
lion. All the dreary twaddle about the sover- 
eignty of States is but an echo of Calhoun’s 
theory, which was expressly devised to cover 
disunion and destroy the National supremacy. 
The plan which already commends itself to 
public approval is that of the Administration. 
It proposes first to occupy the rebel states by 
force of the national arms; then to appoint a 
provisional governor, who may order an elec- 
tion. By what authority? By that of the 
United States. And the same authority—not 
the State Constitution—will decree when, where, 
and under what conditions, that election’ shall 
be held. If it result in the election of men who 
conform to these conditions, they become the 
rightful government of the State, because they 
represent the people of the State who are loyal 
to the United States. If these people are but 
a tenth of the inhabitants, and can not enforce 
their authority upon the rest, the United States 
Government helps them by force of arms, as it 


loyal State authority shall inform the Govern- 
ment of the United States that it is able to 
maintain itself the national force will be with- 
drawn. | 
Now the paramount condition of the election 
must be the oath against slavery, and this for 
etwo reasons. First, because the only sens:ble 
hope of quict lies in the release of the people 
of the South from . .e control of a slaveholding 
aristocracy ; and, second, because the overthrow 
of the system is the end to political intrigue at 
the North based upon slavery. ‘There is no 
doubt whatever that so long as that absurd con- 
tradiction of the American principle, and con- 
science, and policy endures, just so long the 
peace of the country will be threatened. An- 
drew Johnson, of Tennessee, a Soutlicrner, a 
aveholder, a Democrat, expresses the/sense of 
the American people in saying: ‘‘ Slavery has 
been thedestroying element which tried to put 
down the Government\and the Government 
should put it down immedi forever.” 


SENATOR DAVIS. 


SenaToR WILSON has done well in withdraw- 

ing his resolutions for the expulsion of Senator 
Garrett Davis. The letter of Mr. Davis declares 
that he meant only a legitimate Parliamentary 
opposition to the measures of the Government, 
and there is no reason for doubting his sincerity. 
Iie is a man who inspires more sympathy than 
indignation, because his temper is so furious and 
ungovernable that every time he speaks upon 
public aflairs he becomes a melanokoly spectad ie, 
and he has lived through three years of the war 
without comprehending im the least degree either 
its cause or its inevitable consequence. The 
speeches and resolutions of such a gentleman 
must be patiently endured, like those of Mr. Roe- 
buck in the British Parliament, or of the Cop- 
perhead oraters in our own House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. Garrett Davis is a statesman who believes 
that if a few secessionists and a few abolitionists 
had been hung four or five years ago there would 
have been no trouble. That civil wars are al- 
ways the conflict of ideas and not of men, he 
does not perceive. He undoubtedly thinks that 
if Martin Luther had been quietly poisoned there 
would have been no Protestant Reformation, and 
if only Patrick Henry had been throttled, the 
American revolution would have been avoided. 
But all such men are fruit, they are not trees. 
So long as the trees last the fruit will be gener- 
ated. Every form of injustice, of despotism, of 
tyranny, will forever produce enemies. You 
may shoot John Hampden, but you have not 
wounded civil Liberty, You may strike Charles 
Sumner into silence, but the barbarism of slav- 
ery will still be denounced. On the other hand, 
you may hang Jefferson Davis, but slavery will 
breed Davises of every kind as long as it lasts. 

If Senator Davis were a younger man he 
might at last comprehend these simple truths of 
human nature and of history. But if, as Con- 


people tuke the A provisional Governor | 


fucius said, aman never chanves his bebite efter 


the National authority, and he | 


false to the Government—is elected Governor 


No citizen of the United States acts so absurd- 


is bound to do by the Constitution. When that. 


he is forty years old, how much less can a poli. 
tician be expected to change his views after he 
is seventy? As long as he sits in Congress Mr. 
Davis will divide his wrath between the parti- 
sans of Slavery and the friends of Liberty, and 
believe ardently and sincerely that if you wish 
to prevent nettles from stinging you must re- 
prove them severely. se | 


MILITARY SURPRISES, 


TuHE rebellion will not break up liké a frozen 
river in spring; and amidst its waning fortunes 
we are not to forget that it has still a large, 
brave, and trained army, led by desperate chiefs, 
and that this army will not disappear until it 
has struck some strenuous blows. Genera] 
Schenck, of Ohio, said pertinently in Congress 
last week that we must be prepared for wild 
movements from the rebels in extremity. For 
undoubtedly they will mass their forces and fall 
with overpowering weight upon some point of 
our extended lines. Exactly where they will 
strike it is impossible to say; nor is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose that their first onslaught may 
be successful. We can therefore only be pre- 
pared, and not be dismayed by the surprise. 

Yet there are certain points of cardinal im- 
portance, where a rebel surprise or success should 
be impossible. East Tennessee, for instance, is 


& position so important that its possession was — 


deemed worthy of @ special call for national 
Thanksgiving from, the President but a few 
weeks since. Its value to us and its necessity 
to the rebels are known to every soldier and 
civilian in the country. — 
therefore, would be simply unpardonable. The 
nation has the clearest right to require that, 
whatever occurs elsewhere, East Tennessee shall 
be held. It is certainly unfortunate that we 
should have heard of General Grant’s presence 
in St. Louis simultaneously with the falling 
back of our forces before Longstreet toward 
Knoxville; for what becomes of our Thanks- 
viving of two months ago if Longstreet can se- 
riously threaten Knoxville now? That should 
not be a debatable point; for any disaster in 
that region would shake public confidence more 
than any other conceivable event, except a suc- 
cessful rebel advance upon Washington. 


NOT TOO FINE A POINT. 


Nor to put too fine a point upon it, does any body 
really believe that Messrs. Valiandigham, Bayard, 
Brooks, Saulsbury, Seymour, & Co. are more loyal 


to the Constitution, or more anxious that the liber- | 


ties of every citizen and the dignity of each State 
and of the nation shall be preserved than Mr. Lin- 
coln and the mass of the people in the loyal States? 

Does any body sincerely suppose that, if these 
gentlemen were charged with the conduct of this 
war, a permanent and prosperous and honorable 
peace would be obtained more speedily than it will 
probably be under the present authorities ? 

Does any body doubt that if Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
and Judah Benjamin, and Robert Toombs could 
have their way they would prefer to have the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the hands of Messrs. 
Seymour, Vallandigham, & Co,? And would it be 
because they suppose that rebels would be com- 
pelled to submit to the authority of the Govern- 
ment, or because they believe that, with the Gov- 
ernment in such hands, the rebels could dictate 
terms of settlement? 

Why is it, that, in the third year of a terrible war 
to maintain the Union and Constitution, the people 
of the country have overwhelmingly repudiated the 
men who claim to be distinctively the friends of the 
Union and the Constitution? Because not oue of 
them—whatever he has said—has given proof of 


| any sounder knowledge of the Constitution or sin- 


cerer devotion to the Union than Mr. Lincoln, or 
General Butler, or Andrew Johnson, or Mayor Swan 
of Baltimore. 

The gentlemen who have been politically known 
heretofore as the most supple tools of the leaders 
now in rebellion—who have held with Governor 
Seymour, even if they have not said, as he has. 


that, if the Union could not be saved without de- - 
stroying slavery, it might slide—these gentlemen 


claim to be peculiarly jealous of the principles of 
the Constitution and of the rights of the people. 
Why, then, do the people repudiate them ? 

Becanse, not to put too fine a point upon it, they 
do not believe them. 


AN APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


WE have alluded*several times tothe fact that in 
January, 1861, when the rebels were preparing to 
overthrow by force the Government of the United 
States, Fernando Wood apologized to Robert Toombs 
that he could not help him obtain arms for that pur- 
pose. In other words, the new apostle of peace re- 
gretted <aat he could not furnish Toombs and the 
rebels with rifles to shoot loyal American citizens. 
We put upon record here the words of that apology : 
ss Ton. Robert Toombs, Milledgeville, Georgia: 

‘In reply to your dispatch I regret to say that arms 1n- 
tended for and consigned to the State of Georgia have heen 
seized by the police of this State, but that the city of New 
York should in no way be made responsible for the out- 


e. 
“CAs Mayor, I have no authority over the police. If I 
had the power, I should summarily punish the authors of 
thia illegal and unjustifiable seizure of private property. 
FERNANDO Woop.” 
This is the gentleman who waxes so pathetic 
over the shedding of brothers’ bleod, and proposes 
to send commissioners to Richmond to ask his friend 
Toombs upon what terms he will submit to the laws 


Any mishap there, 
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of his country. If he had had the power, he Bays, 
he would summarily have punished thos: who tried 
to prevent Toombs and Company from murdering 
our brothers and sons. But when Toombs and Com- 
pany have been engaged in that noble work for 
three years, the amiable Mr. Wood says nothing of 


- summary punishment for them, but prattles of meas- 


ures of fraternal conciliation. And he strikes a fine 
attitude. ‘* What! does any body question my loy- 
altv ?” he exclaims. Nobody that we know of. 
There are certain things that do not admit of ques- 
tion. Benedict Arnold’s patriotism, for instance; 
‘or the honesty of a man who escapes the State Pris- 
uu by the statute of hmitations. 


THACKERAY. 


‘THe last time the writer,” Mr. 
Brooks, ‘saw THACKERAY was on 
Wednesday, the 16th of December. They were 
next-door neighbors at a dinner where all were 
intimate friends. THACKERAY was in his usual 
spirits, which were never boisterous, but always 
cheerful, and he had pleasant words for all present. 
Ile had something to say of the ‘circumstances’ 


touching which the National Shakspeare Commit- 


tee has passed a vote of ‘regret,’ and which Mr. 


Lucas has indignantly declared will cause posterity” 


to ‘point with scorn’ at that passage in the Com- 
mittee’s history. They did not ruffle THACKERAY, 
however they may have incensed his friends; and 
it is not needful—at least at present—to reproduce 


his smiling judgment on those whom it concerned. 


He enjoyed himself much, in his own quiet way, 
and contributed genially to the enjoyment of those 
who were something less quiet; and a question 
arising about a subscription in aid of a disabled art- 
ist, he instantly offered to increase, if necessary, a 
sum he had previously promised. The writer's very 
last recollection of the cynic, therefore, is in coanec- 
tion with an anasked act of Christian kindness. 
On the following Monday he attended the funeral 
of a lady who was interred in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery. On the Tuesday evening he came to his fa- 
vorite club—the Garrick—and asked a seat at the 


_table of two friends, who, of course, welcomed him 


as all welcomed THACKERAY. On Wednesday he 
was out several times, and was seen in Palace Gar- 
dens‘ reading a book.’ Befcre the dawn on Thurs- 
day he was where there is no night.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGEN CE. 


CONGRESS, 


SenwaTe.—January 27. A bill was reported back from 
Military Committee giving bounty to soldiers enlisted be- 
fore May, 1861.—A bill was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, providing for better administration of In- 
dian Affairs in California.—A bili introduced providing 
for the transmission of money from soldiers to their fam- 


- flies. —The Committee on Naval Affairs reported a bill 


p oviding that all appointments in the Volunteer Naval 


- service shall be submitted to the Senate, and that all such 


appointments shall cease at the expiration of 60 days after 
the return of the vessel. —The bill to promote enlistments 
came up; an amendment ws adopted authorizing the 
President to pay a sum not more than $.00 tc colored re. 
cruits, in lieu of two months’ advauce pay.—The clause 
freeing the wife, children, and mother of colored recruits 


was debated: Mr. Powell wished to strike out the clause; 


Mr. Henderson wished it to apply ouly to recruited slaves 


| belonging to disloyal soldiers; Senators Grimes and Wil- 
’ kinson advocated the retention of the clause; they would 


free all those connected with men fighting our. battles; 
Mr. Hendersou, of Missouri, eaid that he was in favor of 
Congress abolishing slavery wherever it had the power to 
do so; that if Congrese had the power to pass this bi'l, it 
had the power to abolish slavery every where ; to this Mr. 
Grimes assented; he had no doubt upon the question, and 
would cheerfully vote for such a bill); Mr. Henderson con- 
tinned, declining to debate the question of the powers of 
Government during the continnance of the war, the legis- 
lation proposed would be calculated to irritate the loyal 
people of the Statea which are now perfecting measures of 
enincipation; one of the blessings which would ultimate- 
ly result from the war would be the abolition of slavery 
by the States themselves. — The case of Mr. Davia was 
brought up and further debated. Senators Hale, An- 
thony, Fessenden, and Lane, of Indiana, ail Republicans, 
ep ke against the adoption of a resolution of expulsion or 
censure,._—Janwiry 28. After unimportant business the 
amendment to the Homeatead bill was taken up and 
px-sed; it provides that any soidier or cailor who from 
be ing in actual service is unable to do the necessary per- 
sonal preliminary acts required by law, and any one of 
whose family is residing upon the land which he desires 
to enter, and upon which settlement and improvement 


have been made, may upon making affidavit before his 


eviumanding officer, and paying the necessary sum, be en- 
titi-d to all the benefits conferred by the Homestead law. 
—'The President was requested to give information as to 
tlc steps taken in respect to the cclonization of colored 
persons in Hayti,-Liberia, ete.—-The case of Mr. Davis 
was resumed. After debate, in which Senators Clark and 
Foster oppozed the resolution of expulsion or censure, Mr. 
Wil-on spoke at length animadverting upon the general 
course of Mr. Davis, and his resolutiona io particular; but 
a-!ding that as Mr. Davis had put upon record words modi- 


. fying his language, and as members on the Administration 


ei |e were willing to take the Senator's construction, the 
resolution of expulsion became a farce, and he accordingly 
withdrew it: the whole matter was thus concluded.—The 
Pnlistment bill was further debated, Mr. Johnson opposing 
thie clause freeing indiscriminately the relatives of colored 
tr.ops ; this the Senator said would be unconstitutional, 
and unjust to loyal masters, especially in Maryland, a 
State which had never left the Cnion.—Adjourned till 
February 1.——February 1. Mr. Bayard gent in a letter 
formally resigning his seat.—Mr. Davis made a personal 
explanation upon some points which had arisen upon the 
late motion for his expulsion. At a previous session he 
h::l introduced a motion forthe expulsion of Senator Bright, 
based upon the fact of his having written to Jefferson Davis 
a- President of the Southern Confederacy, recommending 
tu him a@ person who had an improved weapon to be used 
avainst the lawful Government of the United States, and 
a'-o having uniformly voted against all measures for car- 
rying on the war; but not upon the grounds of any words 
or opinions. Ile had also introduced a Confiscation bill, 
but it was wholly different from the one now under con- 
sijeration ; it proposed an adjudication before the courts 
of the country, and was intended to forfeit the estates of 
traitors only during their lifetime. He aiso said that he 
had unintentionally done injustice to his colleague, Mr. 
Powell; he was now convinced that they differed only in 
rezard to the proper mode of meeting the movements of 
the rebela, He held that the people had an indieputable 
right to organize their own goverumenta, but if they re- 
fit-e1 to do xo, it beeame neces:ary,-as had been decided 
by Chief Justice Marshall, for the United States to estub- 
lish a civil government for them.—Mr. Foote presented 
the resolutions of the Vermont Legislature in favor of a 
Fhip canal from the Mississippi to the Eastern eea-board; 
and intrgluced joint resolutions to secure equal payment 


to all solchers* now in service; and to facilitate the trans. 


dentials of ‘ir, Reade are, in plien 
of Mr. Ravard. were presented, who bisseat day 


—Mr. Doolittle calied up his resolution requesting the Ds- 
partments whose affairs were under inve-tigation to ap- 
point a person to attend the Committee and cross-examine 
witnessea; Mr. Trumbull opposed, and Mr. Grimes sup- 
ported the resolution.——-February 2. Mr. Sumner pre- 
sented a petition from Governor Yates, of Illinois, asking 
Congress to exercise its constitutional power for the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery throughout the United States. — 
The joint resolutions thanking Commodore Ringgold and 
General Thomas, with their officers and men, were passed. 
—A resolution providing for the mustering into the army 
of the United States the Sioux Indians now held as cap- 
tives, was referred to Committee on Military Affairs :—as 
was also the House bill for reviving the grade of Lieuten- 
ant-GeneraL Mr. Doolittle’s resolution requesting the 
presence of some one from the Departments before the 
Committee of Investigation was taken up, discussed, and 
postponed for a week.—Mr. Henderson's amendment to 
the Enlistment bill, limiting the grant of freedom made to 
the families of slave recruits to those belonging to disloyal 
masters, was taken up. Mr. Sherman opposed the amend. 
ment. The bill made no distinction between soldiers who 
were free and those who were held aa slaves. It guaran- 
teed to every man who entered the army freedom for 
himself, his mother, his wife, and his children. This 
guarantee was the inevitable consequence of the em- 
ployment of the slave as a soldier; and Congress had 
the right to make this guarantee, if it had the right so to 
employ slaves; if we can give them pay, bounties, and 
honors, we can give them freedom. He was in favor of 


‘taking into the military service all the slaves we need. 


If our enemies loze their slaves, so much the better; but 
we should pay a reasonable compensation to loyal masters. 
He was prepared to vote for a comprehensive system of 
emancipation, with compensation to loyal owners. Mr. 
Carlile having obtained the floor for reply to-morrow, the 
Senate adjourned. 

Hovuse.—Janruary 27. The Deficiency bill came up; the 
House refused to concur in the amendment of the Senate 
limiting the money to be expended on the Capitol and 
‘Treasury extension to the amount necessary to protect 
them from injury: the bill then passed, only 4 members 
voting against it.—Mr. Kinney, delegate from Utah, re- 
plied to that part of Mr. Fernando Wood's speech of the 
26th in which he denounced the Mormons as rebels and 
profligates. He denied the accusation, and charged Mr. 
Wood with disloyalty, referring expecially to his regret- 
ting the detention in New York of arms consigned to the 
Governor of Georgia. If he were a member of the House 
he would introduce a resolution for the expulsion of Mr. 
Wood. Mr. Wood replied, asserting his loyalty, and de- 
fending his course, while Mayor of New York, in relation 
to his dispatch to the Governor of Georgia. All that he 
did was to send a dispatch in reply to an inquiry whether 
the arms had been detained by his order, replying that 
they were not, and that the police of New York were not 
responsible to the Mayor. (The correspondence referred 
to is as follows: Governor Toombs telegraphed to Mayor 
Wood, January 24, 1861, **Js it true that any arms in- 
tended for poe’ | consigned to the State of Georgia have been 
seized by the public authorities in New York? Your an- 
swer ig important tc us and to New York. Answer at 
once.” The Mayor answered, ** Jn reply to your dispatch 
I regret to say that arms intended for and } to 
the State of Georgia have been seized by the police of this 
State, but that the city of New York should in no way be 
made responsible for the outrage, As Mayor I have no 
authority over the police. Lf 1 had the power I should 
summarily punish the authors of this illegal and unjust- 
ifiable seizure of private property.” It will be noted 
that this correspondence took place a week after Georgia 
had seceded from the Union, and three weeks after the 
seizure of the U. 8. forts and arms.J—Mr. Smithers, of 
Delaware, spoke at length upon the Confiscation act. He 
was in favor of punishing the leaders of the rebellion by a 
forfeiture of their ancestral estates and a deprivation of 
political rights, while extending an amnesty to the masses 
who have been forced into retellion. He animuadverted in 


sharp terms upon the course of Mr. Fernando Wood.—The } milthary ain 
? 


Ilouse went into Committee of the Whole upon the Navy 
Appropriation bil. Mr. Morrill advocated the abrogation 
of the Reciprocity treaty with the British Provinces, Its 
advantages were all on one side, and always against us. 
Mr. Allen, of Ulinois, reviewed the President’s Message, 
and asserted that the Administration were guilty of will- 
ful deception in regard to the objects of the war, had vio- 
lated their pledges, and were not fit to manage the af- 
fairs of the country in times of war or peace; Mr. Arnold, 
of the same State, replied.—Januarp 28. The Enroll. 
ment Bill was brought forward, and after some debate, 
in which Mr. F: Wood said that the members on his side 
would **take advantage of their privilege to prevent the 
passage of this unconstitutional and infamous bill,” its 


] considera.ion was postponed till Mcnday.—The Confis- 


cation Act was taken up, and further debated, Mr. Finck 
claiming that modern usages of nations gave no right to 
confiscate the private property of those in arms against 
the United States, nor to establish civil governments in 
any of the rebellious States. Mr. Garfield contended that 
all the obligations of the Union were binding upon the peo- 
ple of the revolted States, but that by the act of rebellion 
they had put themselves beyond the privileges of the Con- 
stitution. Slavery was the cause of the war; and a last- 
ing peace could be secured only when we took. away the 
supports of this system, the landed estates and slaves of 
the rebels, The example of Cromwell should be followed, 
and the bad blood of the country let out. Mr. Egerton 
opposed confiscation on the ground of public policy and 
Christianity. January 29. Mr. Voorhees offered a | ill 
levying a tax of two per cent. on all transactions in gold; 
and another providing that all territory within the lines 
of the Union army shall be opened to trade to all alike: 
referred to Committee on Ways and Means.—A bill pro- 
viding for the temporary government of a new Territory, 
to be called Montano, was introduced and referred.—Mr, 
Kasson introduced a joint resolution disapproving of the 
French invasion and occupation of Mexico.—The report of 
the Committee on Electicns relafing to the clection in 
Louisiana, concluding wath a resolution that Mr. Field, 
who claims to have been elected from New Orleans in the 


Hiouse, was not entitled to a seat, was taken up. Mr. 


Dawes, from the Committee, said that the election an- 
nounced had been suppressed by order of the Military Gov- 
ernor, and that none had been legally held. No votes 
were cast within the city, and Mr. Field received only a 
few from that part of the district lying without New Or- 
leans; the loyalty of the claimant was unquestioned. Oth- 
er members followed in support of the position of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Field replied, maintaining the validity of his 
claim, The subject was postponed until Tuesday, and 
the House, after passing resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Mr.’ Novi, of Missouri, whose death was formally 
announced, adjourned till Monday, February 1.——#vb- 
ruary 1. Mr. Arnold introduced a joint resolution that 
when soldiers are placed on ehort rations they shall re- 
ceive a commutation in money for the deficiency.—The 
proper committees were instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of District Attorneys taking measures to forfeit 
the property of traitors, upon sworn complaint of any citi- 
zen; whether it is expedient, on account of the increase 
in prices, to increase invalid pensions; whether pay and 
allowances should be given to those who, not having been 
mustered into service, have performed military duty; 
what legislation is required to enable enrollments to be 
made by woveruors of States.—Mr. Blair moved for a ce- 
lect committee to inquire into trade regulations in insur- 
gent States; and whether in this matter there has been 
fraud or favoritism: laid over.—A select committee was 
ordered on.the subject of a national armory west of the 
Alleghanies.—Mr.’ Eldridge offered preamble and resolu- 
tions declaring that conscription or forced service is con: 
trary to the principle of self-government; that the draft 
has proved inadequate; that the burdens of government 
should fall equally on rich and poor; and that therefore 
the Military Committee inquire into the expediency of 
repealing or suspending any further draft, and offering 
eutficient pay and. bounties to secure the requisite num- 
ber of volunteers: laid on the table, 84 to 42.—Mr. Grin- 
nell offered a preamble and resolutions to the effeet that 
colored persons claimed as slaves have rendered valu- 
able services to the army; that the, further employ- 
ment of colored troops would relieve the people of the 
North; therefore ‘ta more vigorous policy to secure a 
larzer number of .persons of African deacent would meet 
te approbation of this House:" agreed to, 80 to 46.—The 
bo) ov wing the grace of Lieutenant-General was brouglit 
nn Mr Grarficld opposed its present passage; a Lieuten- 


| 
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ant-General could do nothing during the war that could 
not be done by the General-in-Chief; the President could 
select any one for Commanding General ; for Lieutenant- 
General it was better to wait till the close of the war, and 
then see who had merited most; every one knew who 
would now be appointed under this bill; would it be ad- 
visable to recall him from the army and make him a bu- 
reau officer at Washington? Mr. Farnsworth replied, that 
should General Grant be selected he would not take up 
his quarters in Washington; he would still command the 
army, and hasten to any point where his presence was re- 
quired. Mr. Spaulding asked if the bill contemplated that 
the Lieutenant-General should actually take the com- 
mand, replacing the present General-in-Chief; if so, he 
should vote for it. Other members followed in the same 
general strain on both sides. A motion to lay the bill oh 
the table was negatived, 113 to 19, when Mr. Ross offered 
an amendment recommending General Grant for the po- 
sition, which was to, llito17. This bill was then 
, 96 to 41. The bill provides that the President 
may, when he thinks it expedicnt, and with the consent 
of the Senate, appoint as commander of the army any 
officer not below the grade of Major-General, who, on 
being commissioned as Lieutenant-General, shall be au- 
thorized, under the direction of the President, to com- 
mand the armies of the United States; his pay, allowances, 
and emoluments to be as provided for in the acts of 
May 28, 1798, and August 53. 1842; but nothing in this 
act shall affect the rank, pay, or emoluments of General 
Winfield Scott, Lieutenant-General by brevet, now on the 
retired list of the army; and recommends Major-General 
Grant for the position of Lieutenant-General under this 
bill.—The Enrollment bill from the Senate, with amend- 
ments proposed by the House Committee, was taken up; 
but no progress was made beyond the rejection of an amend- 
ment which was proposed limiting the term of enlistment 
to 14 months. February 2. A resolution was adopted 
requésting the Secretary of the Navy to inform the House 
whether supplies for the Department have been made by 
contract according to law; and also the manner of giv- 
ing contracts to lowest average bids; and also say of 
any, and if so, what alterations in the laws relating to the 
urchase of supplies are pecessary.—The Committee of 
ays and Means reported a bill making appropriations 
for the support of the army for the year ending June 30, 
1865. The amount appropriated is $529,500,000: the bill 
was made the special order for Feb. 9.—The bill to facil- 
itate the payment of bounties and arrears due to wound- 
ed and deceased soldiers was passed. It provides that on 
the death of any officer or soldier the proper officer shall 
furnish the Second Auditor with an account of his —— 
history, and a statement of all sums due him, which s 
be paid on the certificate of any paymaster in the army. 
All sums due to those disc reason of wounds to 
be adjudicated by the Commissioner of Pensions, and paid 
on his certificate by any pa of the army.—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Clark, the Committee of Ways and Means were 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of increasing du- 
ties upon foreigu imports, ezpecially articles of luxury, s0 
as to produce a revenue of $120,000,000; of increasing the 
internal revenue tax so as to produce $230,000,000; of lim- 
iting the entire bank circulation, State and National, to 
$300,000,000; and of authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue, as he may deem expedien nds for 
$200,000,000.—The Committee on the Judiciaf} were in- 
structed to inquire whether the condition of the country 
presented any obetacles in the way of such an organiza- 
tion of the Electoral] College as will permit it to elect a 
President at the next term; and, if so, whether Congress 
can remove these difficulties.--The Confiscation bill came 
up, and, after a qualified epeech in its favor by Mr. Broom- 
all, the House took up the Enrollment act. Mr. Schenck 
explained that the bill prepared by the Military Commit- 
ive was in the main that of the Senate, except that the 
bounty was left at $300, instead of being raised to $4 
and that it provides for a continuous enrollment, instea 
of looking to the exhaustion of the draft,. Mr. Chanler op- 
posed the draft as unconstitutional; as striking at the 
sovereignty of the State; as establishing a military aris- 


and inefficient. He proposed to amend the conscript law 
by striking out all that relates to a draft, and bringing in 
a new bill for the enrollment of all persons liable*to mili- 
tary duty, with provisions for the arrest of deserters and 
the prevention of desertion, Mr. Davis of New York re- 
plied, animadverting upon the general course of Mr. Chan- 
ler. If he had uttered at Richmond such sentiments 
against the Confederate Government as he has here ex- 
pressed, he would be sent to the gallows.—After a long 
personal altercation between Messrs. Anderson of Ken- 
tucky and Allen of Illinois, the House adjourned. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 


Our army in Virginia remains in its usual quiet. The 
number of rebel desertions have produced a great deal of 
enthusiasm in its ranks. According to rebel papers there 
is great dissatisfaction in Lee’s army owing to the necessary 
reduction of their rations, and the General has had to is- 
sue a general order appealing to their patriotism and re- 
ligion to prevent mutiny. This will explain the late out- 
break, in which whole regiments of the rebel army became 
engaged in a mutual conflict. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


A serious fight occurred on Saturday, January 30, in 
General Kelley’s Department, near Williamsport, Hardy 
County. A train of eighty wagons had been sent out from 
New Creek Thursday night, heavily laden with commis- 
sary stores for the garrison at Petersburg, accompanied 
by an escort of 800 men. This guard, under Colonel Sny- 
der, was guddenly attacked when three miles from Will- 
iamsport, and after a fight of four hours was compelled to 
surrender the train. General Karly, it appears, is again 


in motion with his comrades, Rosser, Gilmore, and Imbo- - 


den. Thoburn evacuated Petersburg on Satur@ay night, 
having received information that he would be immediate- 
ly attacked by theenemy. The rebels then took possession 
of Burlington, and a fight took place in New Creek Valley, 
in which the enemy was driven back two miles. Our 
forces have reoccupied Burlington and Moorefield Junc- 
tion. 
EAST TENNESSEE, 


On the 26th of January Governor Andrew Johnson is- 
sued a proclamation ordering an election on the Ist of 
March, requiring as & qualification to vote the simple oath 
of allegiance. 

The activity of the rebels under Longstreet is too perse- 
vering to be overlooked. Movements are now in opera- 
tion in the rebel army which have an important bearing 
upon the spring campaign. Let us see what these move- 
ments during the past week have been. The most im- 
portant is the disappearance of Johnson's army from Dal- 
top, At first this was construed into a retreat; but ag 
every military reason opposed his still further separating 
himself from Longstreet, we may consider it certain that 
Johnson's army, if it has not already, will soon join Long- 
street's, To cover his withdrawal from Dalton Johnson 
sent a small force to cross the Tennessee at two points—at 
Florence and at Athens—simultaneously. Both detach. 
ments of this foree were promptly met and defeated by 
General Thomas, These movements were apparently pre- 
paratory to an advance against Knoxville. Our cavalry, 
a few days ago, proceeding in the direction of Danbridge, 
about forty miles from Knoxville, found that the enemy 
were in full force a short distance beyond. Our cavalry, 
having fallen back, were attacked by the enemy, who gain- 
ed a decided advantage over us, when ac of Elliot’s 
cavalry recovered the fortunes of the day. Our loss was 
one hundred and fifty. Our forces have fallen back upon 
Knoxville, and the enemy has advanced and made demon- 
strations against Strawberry Plains, which is the only val- 
ley left for forage to our army, the others having been all 
drained. This movement will compel us to take the of- 
fensive. The appearances, however, are that Longstreet 
is moving across the southwest corner of North Carolina 
with his main force, to join Johnson, and that all his pres- 
ent operations in the vicinity of Knoxville are intended to 
cover his real design. 


RAID IN KENTUCKY. 


An invasion on a small scale has again been inflicted 
upon Kentucky. Captain Gillum, commanding Scotts- 
ville with one hundred and fifty men, has been attacked 
by five hundred rebels under Colonel Hamilton, and com- 
pelled to surrender his force and the town. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPR, 

THE most extensive preparations are being made fn Fn. 
gland for the celebration of the tercentary return of Shaks- 
peare’s birthday, one of the most important features in 
which will be the grand Shaksperian Ball in Masquerade. 
The Court of Exchequer has refused to grant a new trial 
in the case of the Ayyxandra. The London Times con- 
gratulates England on her escape from the threatened 
troubles in India and Japan,—Quite an exciting debate 
occurred in Paris in the Corps Legislative on the Fm- 
peror*s address. The Opposition attacked the principle 
of official candidatures, and the abuses of power in which 
the government had indulged. M. Thiers strongly eup- 
ported the Opposition, but in a very conservative thouch 
eloquent manner. Theze matters seem to aftect the Em- 
peror, if we may judge from his charge to the Bishop de 
Bonnehasee, in which he exprezees his astonishn ent to see 
‘“*men hardly escaped from shipwreck again call winds 
ahd tempe:ts to their assistance."—The Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question has received a new development in the 

ition taken Austria and Prussia. These Powers 

ave expressed their determination to occupy Schleswig 
in the quality of great European Powers, and not in execu- 
tion of a decision of the Federal Diet. Saxony declated 
that these Powers could not pass through Holstein to oc 
cupy Schleswig without consent of the Federal Diet. It ts 
obvicus that Prussia ahd Austria are determined either 
to preygnt a war, or, in case it should occur, to be masters 
of the situation, They have demanded of Denmark, as an 
ultimatum, that she should retract the November Consti. 
tution relating to the Duchies.. This they have done 
against the wishes of the Germam Diet, thus taking the 
matter into their own hands, aud making it impossible for 
the minor German States to interfere. nmark has ree 
fused the ultimatum, and the Austrian and Prussian Min. 
isters have left Copenhagen. This looks as if‘Austria and 
Prussia would declare war; if they do sc, then they are 
the principal parties against Denmark, whether they fail 
or succeed, and the Diet, in either case, will have very 
little to do with the result. 


BOUTH AMERICA, 

The election for President of the Republic of New Gra- 
nada has resulted in a majority for Mosquera in only one 
of the nine States.’ But as he has the army he will prob 
ably retain his position. Considerable excitement has 
been made in Panama by av attempt on the part of the 
Government to imprison an English citizen for adminis- 
tering the rites of the Roman Catholic religion. The Gov- 
ernment was obliged to retract. ; 

There has been another revolution in Matamoras, result- 
ing in the restoration of Serna. Our forces under General 
Herron at Brownsville crossed the Rio Grande for the pro- 
tection of United States citizens and property. General 


- Ruiz has been expelled, and has returned to the Texas side 


of the river. 


ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. 


has returned from his visit 
to Charleston, with his health very much improved. 
Hopes are entertained by him that his limb will! allow him 
to enter the field again in a short time. He reports every 
thing progressing favorably at Charleston, thouch Admiral 
Dahlgren is suffering excessively from the effects of in- 
cessant anxiety and watchfulness, y 


General J. H. Lep.re will soon be in New York with 
the following regiments of his brigade: the Eighty-first, 
the Ninety-sixth, and the Ninety-eighth New York reg 
ments, and Hloward’s New York battery; all vetcran 
troops, having participated in the Peninsula campaign, 
and also in the campaigns of North Carolina. They have 
all re-enlisted, and are going home on short furlough and 
to fill up their ranks. 


is expected in New York in a few 
ys. 

The United States steamer Eu‘avw is going on blockads 
duty off Wilmington. 


Lieutenant Semmes, of Stuart’s cavalry, and cousin of 
the pirate SemmrFs, was captured on Monday, in Maryland, 
near Fort Washington. 


The bill reported by Mr. Stevens for the support of the 
army for ao year ending with Juue, 1865, appropriates 
Captain Surrn, Assistant Adjutant-General, has been 
ere Pass3-Officer between Washington and the Anny 
of the Potomac, vice Lieutenant-Colonel Conran, 


Private Dz Wirt Van Horemsure, formerly sf the One 
Hundred and Fifty-seventh New York regiment, but at- 
tached to the Invalid Corps, committed suicide last week. 


The President has pardoned Franois S. Haswx11, of the 
Second Rhode Island regiment, sentenced to death for de 


The troops at Fort Gibson are reported to be subsisting 
on half rations, owing to a defective supply system. For- 
age ig also very scarce, ‘ 

The ship Contest, Captain Jexnninea, from Yokohama, 
Japan, with a cargo of tea for New York, waa recoatly 
burned off North Watcher's Island, in the Indian occ-n, 
by the rebel pirate Alabama. 


Letters received in Boston state that the boat’s crew f 
the United States brig Perry, captured on the Sth of De 
cember last, while attempting to cut out a schooner on the 
coast of South Carolina, are now confined in Columbia, 8. 
C., and are well treated. One colored man of the exped!- 
tion was hung as coon as captured. 


From twenty-five to forty deserters come into the picket 
lines of the Second Corps daily, and as many to the Third 
Corps, netwithstanding four skirmish lines have been 
thrown out by the rebels to prevent it. 


A trunk containing $47,000 was found last week by our 
soldiers secreted in a house near Knoxville. 


Major-Geueral Jonn A. M‘CiERNaAND, of Illinois,«has 
been ordered on duty under General Banxa. 


Five blockade-runners, recently from Richmond, were 
arrested at Washington while on board of the stage which 
had just arrived from Port Tobacco. On their persons 
were found hetween $30,000 and $40,000 in gold, twenty- 
two gold watches, five Georgia State bonds of $1000, and 
two North Carolina State bonds. 


At Gettysburg 28,000 muskets were taken. Of these 
24,000 were found to be loaded, 12,000 containing two 
loads, and 6000 from three to ten loads each. In many 
instances half a dozen balls were driven in on a single 
charge of powder. In some cases the former possessor had 
reversed the usual order, placing the ball at the bottom 
of the barrel and the powder on top. 


Should the osed race between the Eutaw and Kiu 
Kiang fall through, it fs understood that the Navy Depart- 
ment intends within a few days to run the Fufaw from 
Norfolk to New York against time, carrying the Naval 
Committees of the House and Senate as judges and wit- 
nesses of the performance of the vessel. She recently, on 
her trial-trip, averaged eighteen miles an hour. 

It is understood that General PLkasantow will not re- 
turn to the Army of the Potomac, but will be assigned to 
duty in Washington as chief of the Cava#iry Bureau. Gen- 
eral AVERILL will probably assume command of the cav- 
alry corps. 

of the Sixth Ohio Cavalry, was killed 
last week near Warrenton by guerrillas, under circum- 
stances that render his death nothing less than cold-blocd- 
ed murder, 

It ie reported that one hundred and thirty deserters came 
into our lines last week in one squad, the pickets leaving 
their posts and coming with them. 

A correspondent with the Army of the Potomac writes . 
that two Mississippi regiments attempted to fight their 
way out of the rebel lines for the purpose of taking the 
oath < allegiance to the United States. but were unsuc- 
cess 

General Rosrcrane has arrived at St. Lonis. He was 
warmly welcomed. 

General Mrape has been quite fil at Philadelphia, bus 
is now mush he**sr | 
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| THE CONFEDERATES EVACUATING BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS.—[Skercuep sy an ENGLIsH ARTIST. ] 


EVACUATION OF BROWNSVLLE | tant. We present above the hasty departure from | of transit across the river was overcrowded with | mean time were burned, and all cotton and stores 
| . BY THE CONFEDER ATE: this place of the Confederate garrison on Novem- | goods, furniture, cotton, and baggage, while upon | that could not be removed. On the 6th the Federal 
. : ber 2, 1863. The occasion of this sudden flight | both banks were piled, ‘n confused heaps, bedding, | troops occupied Brownsville, where is now the head- 


j BROWNSVILLE lies on the Texas side of te Rio | was the anticipated arrival of our fleet of transports | cotton bales, luggage, vehicles, and merchandise of j quarters of General Herron. It was General Banks 
| Grande opposite Matamoras, which is two més dis- | off Brazos, Santiago. For two days every means | every description. The garrison buildings in the | who originally occupied the position. 
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THE LENDELL HOTEL, ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI—[See 109.) 
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OFF MOBILE. 


Ovr correspondent transmits some interesting 
sketches of the BrocKADE OFF MOBILE, which we 
present before our readers on pages 97, 101, 104, 
and 105. The large picture on pages 104 and 105 
represents 
THE. UNITED STATES SLOOP OF WAR ‘‘ RICHMOND” 
on blockading duty, rolling and pitching about in a 
heavy sea, She is a first-class sloop of war, mount- 


THE UNITED STATES 


~  GUARD-BOAT ON PICKET DUTY OFF MOBILE. 


ing 22 guns. The Hartford, Brooklyn, and Pensa- 
cola belong to the same class. 
Another picture, which we give above, repre- 
sents | 
A GUARD-BOAT ON PICKET DUTY. 


Says our correspondent: 

‘‘The poor fellows manning these boats often 
suffer very severely from cold and rain; when the 
weather is moderate they divert themselves with 
fishing, but at best their duty is a hard one.” 


A third sketch, given below, represents the 
‘‘ KENNEBEC” CHASING THE ‘‘ GREY JACKET.” 


On the night of December 30 the fleet was alarmed 
by the usual signal notifying them that a vessel-was 
coming out. It was dark and boisterous, but from 
the Richmond the rebel steamer was easily seen. It 
is the duty of the smaller vessels to give chase while 
the larger ones protect. In this case the pursuit 
devolved upon the Kennebec, who chased the steam- 
er during the greater part of the next day, and cele- 


STEAMER “ KENNEBEC” CHASING 


brated New: Year’s eve by her capture. The prize 
was a valuable one, containing five hundred bales 
of cotton and four hundred barrels of turpentine and 
resin. Accompanying these sketches is another, 
which we print on the first page, with the title, 


‘SOUR FLAG IS THERE!” 


Representing the stars and stripes as being hoisted 
by the officers and sailors on one of our gun-boats 
at sunrise. 
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{From Diceens’s All the Year Round."’) 


A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK THUMB. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER V. 


Passrxe over a few days, we find our Polly-my- 


Lamb no longer a solitary little maiden, but under 
the affectionate and rather piercing eye of Aunty 
Serocold—no relation in the world, but what, I am 
sorry to say, is often infinitely better—an old friend, 
and also a school-fellow of good Mrs. Humpage, de- 
ceased. 

This lady who, though the suns of five-and-forty 
summers had ripened her fair cheek, was yet un- 
chosen. as a bride, had passed the later years of her 
life abroad. The death of her mother, in Holland, 
had occasioned her return to her own land; and, at 
the request of the orphaned heiress, she had taken 
up her temporary abode in Jermyn Street, and there 
did her utmost to cheer and comfort the lonely little 


1. 

[In the lowest possible tone, let us whisper to the 
reader that Aunty Serocold, who was by nature of a 
lively and social turn, found it sometimes a little, 
even not a little, dull. No power or persuasion on 
earth, however, could have prevailed with her to 
say so. The pair saw no company, and now even 
Sir James Polhill, deeply mortified at the failure 
of his redoubted lieutenant, had discontinued his 
Visits. 

In # mean time it had been ascertained that the 
band of Black-Thumbs, far from breaking up, were 
more active and united than ever. That excellent 
brotherhood celebrated their leader’s recent success- 
ful exploit by stopping the carriage of the Lord 
Mayor himself, as that dignitary, attended by three 
footmen and a couple of armed retainers, was re- 
turning from a performance at Sadler’s Wells. Not 
a groat did they leave on the persons of any one of 
the party; but the greatest audacity was perpe- 
trated by Lord Lob himself, who took off the en- 
raged magistrate’s wig and chain of office, and rode 
off, decorated with both!. This unheard-of atrocity 


_- provoked the Common Council to such a degree as 


to induce the offer of an immense reward; and it 
seemed that Lord Lob, the fearless, deemed it no un- 
wise proceeding to relieve the metropolis for a few 


“months of his presence. At all events, his daring 


and skillful hand was no longer recognizable in the 
daily recurring records of London crime. And thus 
matters stood on the morning on which we revisit 
the house of the Three Elms. 

“‘ Do you prefer sitting in the window, Aunt Sero- 
cold?” asked Polly-my-Lamb. ‘‘ Will you not be 
more comfortable here ?”’ arranging a tempting cush- 
ioned chair near the fire. 

‘“‘My-dear, who are your opposite neighbors, do 
you know ?” was the rejoinder. 

‘A Mrs. Ascroft, I believe, ma’am,’’ said the 
young lady, quietly. 

‘“‘ That’s one of them, dear. Who else?” 

**Oh! Captain Broxley.” 

‘“‘The big man, that always quarrels with his 
chairman. Yes. Well?” 

‘“*T beg your pardon ?” 

_ “Who else, dear? Go on,” said Mistress Sero- 
eold, her eyes fixed upon the house. — 

yes—a Mrs.—” 

‘Stuff, Polly! Once for all, who is that pretty 
young gentleman, always making believe to draw, 
in the middle window, but always looking—look- 
ing—” 

** At you, aunt?” 

‘Well, it’s certainly very odd,” said Aunt Sero- 
eold; with a becoming embarrassment. ‘It un- 
questionably is odd. I wish he wouldn’t, you know. 
Ah! there he is! It was, I think, on the second 
day after my arrival, that I happened to be standing 


- at the window, when a young person—a remarkably 


handsome young man—suddenly appeared in the 
window of the opposite house. Oureyesmet. His 
fell—he withdrew. A few minutes later I chanced 
again to approach the window—again he was before 
me—again his eyes fell, and, with an air of diffi- 
dence, shall I call it? once more he precipitately re- 
tired. These little encounters have been of frequent 
occurrence, my dear. If he sees but the flutter of 
my dress, in-a second he is at his post, but only to 
descrt it again, with an expression of mipgled defer- 
ence and (vanity would whisper) admiration, which, 
I must confess, have not been wholly without their 
effect on my mind. I thought at first it might be 
ou 

ne Dear me, aunt! why should you imagine that?” 
asked Polly the innocent. 

**T'll tell you why I knew it was not,” returned 
the elder spinster. ‘‘ You happened to come to the 
window once, during one of these singular inter- 
views. In a second the young man’s face changed 
in its whole expression. He colored scarlet, and 
stole away, as though caught in some fact to the 
tender gravity of which his heart bore testimony.” 

‘But really, aunty,” returned Polly, blushing a 
little, ‘‘ I think we may find a more agreeable sub- 
ject to discuss than Master Arthur Haggerdorn.” 

‘‘Arthur Haggerdorn! So, that’s his name! 
Why didn’t you say so before ?” 

“Did I not, aunt? I—suppose I—forgot—or— 
didn’t remem— Yes—oh yes—Master Arthur Hag- 
gerdorn.” And thereupon the young lady recount- 
ed to her companion the history as detailed by Mrs. 
Ascroft, not omitting the history with which he had 
inspired his kind landlady. 

Miss Serocold was sensibly touched, and with 
difficulty refrained from tears. 

“The poor orphan!” she exclaimed. “And, 
doubtless, now he is striving to do something for 
his daily bread. I shall never forgive myself for 
having, though involuntarily, embarrassed these 
noble efforts. He must have wasted an immensi- 
ty of time at that window. We owe him some 
reparation, dear. Could we not, now,” added Aunt 
Serocold, with maidenly hesitation, ‘‘send him—a 
little—” 

“* Money, dear aunt? He does not want it.” 

“Nor would I so far insult his noble nature ag te 
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offer it,” said Miss Serocold, warmly. ‘‘He would 
wave it from him with disdain! No—send him a 
little note, you know. Invite him to tea.” 

‘““My dear aunt! Tea? Are you in your 
senses ?” | 

‘‘T flatter myself I am as collected as yourself, 
child,” returned Miss Serocold, in a high state of 
perturbation ; ‘‘nor is there any thing so very ex- 
traordinary in my proposal. 
used to tans caked ot 
I am sure he draws beautifully. My dear mother 
was devoted to the art, and I feel I am but paying 
fitting reverence to her memory in encouraging its 

to the best of my power.” 

‘‘But not necessarily by inviting them to tea, 
dear.” 

‘‘Humph! But it’s no matter. Indeed, I must 
beg your pardon for forgetting that I am myself but 
a guest.” 

‘‘You are my dearest, almost my only friend.” 
And Polly-my-Lamb kissed and soothed her in a 
manner few could resist; but my aunt was hard to 
pacify, and continued to bemoan the youth’s hard 
fortune, expressing at the same time such a long- 
ing desire to inspect those wondrous specimens of 
art on which he was so unceasingly employed, that 
Polly-my-Lamb, wearied out, yielded reluctant con- 
sent that a verbal message should be dispatched to 
Mrs. Ascroft, intimating a wish to examine more 
closely any of those productions of the young artist, 
whose progress had been unavoidably witnessed 


To her extreme confusion an answer was re- 
turned, with lightning speed, to the effect that the 
young gentleman would himeelf fulfill the grateful 
duty of leaving a few of his best drawings. 


of her maid Hester, until near the hour of evening 
refection, when she rustled into the apartment in a 
gown of silver-gray, which had not ‘seen the light 
since the grand entertainment given at the Hague 
on the marriage of the Stadtholder’s nephew, and 
now, redolent of lavender, came forth to do honor 
to the arts—as represented by Master H | 
“Of course we will ask him to tea, aunt,” said 
Polly, reassured by remembering Mrs. Ascroft’s 
allusion to his juvenility. . ‘‘ He shall have tama- 
risks and Barbary prunes, and you shall tell him ‘a 


So, in due gourse, that is, at six o’clock, the ex- 
pected guest appeared, proving to be a remarkably 
fine infant of nineteen, who, with galloping pulse 
and bewildered brain, presented himself, port-tolio 
in hand, and paid his compliments to the two ladies. 

Miss Serocold dextrously flung her handker- 
chief over the Barbary prunes, and both ladies wel- 
comed their guest not the less graciously because 
the traces of severe illness were still visible on his 
fair open face. The lad’s singular beauty, even 
more striking on a closer inspection, almost awed 
Aunt Serocold into silence: while Polly-my-Lamb, 
who, on seeing the stature of her guest, had re- 
solved to be marble, found herself transmuted, by 
force of the laws of hospitality, into common clay. 

Agitated as he certainly was, young Hagger- 
dorn’s manner possessed all the seeming ease and 
actual grace of perfect breeding. But the perpetu- 
al change of color, the eager, anxious expression of 
the luminous eye, the tremor of his voice, bore 
abundart witness to the tempest of feeling that 


| taged within. Polly-my-Lamb fell, with consider- 


able alarm, that she was becoming; slightly infect- 
ed, and was conscious of a hearty desire to run 
away, put her head into some dark corner, and be- 
ing thus, like the ostrich, secure from all peril, 
‘weep for a quarter of an hour. But this being, for 
the present, incompatible with her duties as hostess, 
the young lady steeled herself as mach as might be 
against the silent fascinations of her visitor, by try- 
ing to feel both wounded and offeniled by his pres- 
ence there at all—the plea of infancy, so craftily 
urged by his landlady, being completely overruled. 
Why, the impertinent young man had absolutely a 
brown and curling mustache, so silken-soft, it is 
true, as to have passed (across the way) for one of 
those darker shadows which tedious sickness casts 
on many a fair face. There was no help, however. 
Beard or no beard, the boy—that is, the youth— 
that is, the man—could not be turned out till after 
tea. 

Now it was that the drawings, which proved to 
be very indifferently-executed studies of highly un- 
interesting ruralities, proved an inestimable relief. 
Never, surely, were the early struggles of juvenile 
artist against the difficulties of perspective and the 
inexorable laws of gravitation, received with such 
cheering encouragement. A donkey, upon three 
swollen legs (fourth invisible), who had parted with 
his shadow in exchange for the substance of a this- 
tle as big as his own head,. provoked a world of en- 
thusiastic comment. A ruined feudal residence, 
whose toppling towers, rising far above a seeming- 
ly impenetrable wood, looked like tipsy Titans 
fighting in a green bog, restored comparative com- 
posure to the embarrassed group. And, finally, a 
sea view with a huge black specimen of naval arch- 
itecture, perched on the very apex of a mighty 
wave erected expressly for the purpose, placed ev- 
ery body completely at ease. | \« 

But as Polly-my-Lamb regained her accustomed 
calmness she became only more anil more deeply 
impressed with the singular character of the coun- 
tenance before her. Again and again did she turn 
her eyes, almost angrily, aside. As often did they 
infallibly wander back, until every lineament of 
that face of surpassing beauty was rooted in her 
heart and memory as though engraven in steel. 

But the voice—the voice! From what choice 
cabinet in Nature’s laboratory, where that skilled 
craftswoman conceals her rarer gifts, came forth 
the sounds which, low and tristful as they were, 
dropped upon the ear like a murmur rather dreamed 
than heard? Poly-my-Lamb felt her pulse vibrate 
like an accordant harp-string, and, longing to be 
angry at the liberty thus taken with her nervous 
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system, sighed unwittingly when the music ceased, 
and thought her own voice sounded raven-like as 
she strove to answer. 
As for my Aunt Serocold, had the guest preserved 
any thing like reasonable 
meanor must have astonished him not a little. Had 
those golden curls and translucent eyes been ex- 
changed for the hissing snakes and stony gleam of 
a Medusa, they could scarcely have more effectual- 
ly subdued her. For ten minutes after his first 
appearance she had sat almost like a gray petri- 
faction, received with dull bewildered apathy the 


youth’s respectful greetings, and, after muttering 
some half-intelligible sounds, became once more | 


entranced in speechless wonder: We who are in- 


- trusted with the key of my aunt’s secret soul, per- 


ceive one thought alone assuming positive shape, 


and wandering ghostlike through the intellectual | 


mist, exclaiming, ‘‘ What upon earth can make this 
angel in love with me?” i 


‘* And I, zese poor limning have broughten you, - 
dears madams,” went the musical voice in its pret- 


ty foreign-English, ‘‘ wiz ze fear zat you would sink 
me for an impostor.” 

Sink you, Sir!”*murmured my aunt. 

*‘ Sink me an impostor, when you saw my figuris 
—sketches.” 

*** Vigorous,’ indeed, Sir,” said Miss Serocold. 

**Zat is, my personen, my humans, I can not 
draw a man, far less,” he was going to raise his 
eyes to the younger lady, but changed his purpose, 


and simply bowed to the elder. ‘‘But, ah! An 
evening red! Here is my best.” 
_ And he produced a smudgy landscape, generally 


mouse-eolored, but representing the god of day half 
suffocated in.a mass of red-hot vapor, striking out 
frantic rays, like feelers, in every direction, and 
wearing altogether the appearance of a gigantic 
being grilled on a dullish fire. 

My aunt fanned herself involuntarily. The pic- 
ture was warm enough, but it was nothing to the 
gaze of the painter, which dwelt searchingly upon 


“‘T wish he’d look at Polly a little!” thought my 
aunt. awkward, y 

To whatever unseen power the amiable lady ap- 
pealed her remonstrance seemed not ineffectual. 
Miss Humpage requ him to draw near her 
tea-table, Arthur Haggerdorn perforce looked to- 
ward his inviter. In a second his transparent face 
was dyed in blushes, from brow to chin.. With 
such extreme sensibility the inexperienced Polly 
was sorely troubled to deal. She hardly dared ad- 
dress to him the most ordinary expressions of court- 
esy, and fortunate it was for her that Miss Serocold 
began at this moment to exhibit manifest tokens of 
returning life, and presently was able to converse 
with a collectedness Polly-my-Lamb might envy. 
What was still more satisfactory, the latter observed 


that, in proportion as Mr. Haggerdorn’s attention | 


was diverted from her friend, so did that lady’s dis- 
position to regain it steadily augment. 

_ But now it was that gentleman’s turn to be dis- 
traught and unintelligible. His replies were made 
at random, wide of the purpose. He contradicted 
my aunt in the flattest, though sweetest manner. 


He laughed at wrong times. He spilled some cream }. 
‘for bringing me to gaze so near upon her glorious 


on the sacred lavender, and saw it not. All his 
faculties were gradually centring in one point—the 
consciousness of being absolutely in the immediate 
presence of the little idol whose sweet face had, he 
fondly believed, had power to draw back his fleet- 
ing spirit from the very portals of the grave. He 
knew perfectly well that he was losing self-posses- 
sion, and yielding more and more to an insane de- 
sire to lie down by that footstool on which one of 
Polly’s little diamond shoe-buckles was at that 
moment glistening, to gaze unrepsoved upon the 
bright young face, and listen for the rare words she 
dropped like jewels on his ear. : 

So long as Miss Serocold’s remarks obtained the 
slightest notice from him to whom they were ad- 
dressed, Polly-my-Lamb was comparatively com- 
fortable; but when it became evident that the fire 
of her ally was wholly ineffective, and that the vis- 
itor was becoming more and more unconscious of 
every object but herself, the poor child grew anx- 
ious and confused, blushed, talked nonsense, and, 
at length, finding the position intolerable, rose and 
expressed her intention of retiring to her room, and 
committing their guest to the care of her aunt for 
the remainder of the evening. 

Polly had expected an effect of some sort from 
this forced move, but nothing so violent as it did 
produce. The young man turned deadly white, 
like one stricken with a sudden terror. The quick- 
ened throbbing of his heart was painfully visible. 
Weakened by recent illness, and with a nervous 
system wrought to the extreme point of sensibility, 
it seemed as if but a slight shock was necessary to 
reduce him to a condition as pitiable as that from 
which he had so recently emerged. But there was 
no help for it. The very violence of his emotion 
only suggested more clearly to Polly the desirabil- 
ity of at once handing over her susceptible love-pa- 
tient to calmer care. Could there be a fitter doc- 
tress than Miss Serocold? Polly-my-Lamb gave 
him one pretty smile and vanished. | 

‘“‘ Dear girl! how thoughtful of her!” was Miss 
Serocold’s reflection. ‘‘ Now, my young friend, 
you may speak freely, as,I know well enough you 
have been dying to do.” 

The words had scarcely framed themselves in her 
thought when Arthur Haggerdorn was at her feet : 
kissing her hands, calling her his hope, his bless- 
ing, his guardian angel, imploring her pity, heap- 
ing epithet on epithet, such as nothing but idola- 
trous affection could suggest. 

. Miss Serocold, not absolutely taken by surprise, 
was startled at the vehemence of the young lover. 


She drew her hand coyly away. “6 

‘*This sudden passion, Sir—” 

‘Sudden! It is twenty-four, forty years of , 
growing!” 

(‘‘How did he guess my age?” thought my 
aunt.) 


‘‘ A sousand years it has lived in zese six weeks,” 
centinued the suitor. ‘‘‘ Passion,’ saidst you? It 


is madness. It is Dess! I tell you I sall die if | 


self-possession, her de- 
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| you withdraw zis face, which has killed every sing 


else in ze world !” ; 

‘‘Compose yourself, I entreat you, Sir; I have 
not s-id that I intended to withdraw it,” said my 
aunt, gently. ‘‘Pray be calm. This excessive 
agitation may be injurious. It is somewhat em- 
barrassing—I—I am inclined to wish my niece had 
‘not left us!” 

‘*T also, wiz all my heart,” cried the young gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Recall her, I beseech you, best mad. 
am.” 

‘“‘T will endeavor to do so, since you desire it, 
Sir,” said my aunt, rather stiffly. 


‘Desire it? Oh, my best madam, you guessed 


my secret well. You found what was ze matter 
wiz me, and your tender heart provided ze’s com- 
fort. To-morrow I from London certainly go.” 


To-mo 1” 

Why stay? I have look- 
ed on my angel. I have heard her voice. I have 
her fingers felt. I am ready now to die.” — 

Miss Serocold felt inclined to suggest that an in- 


creased disposition to live might be a more legiti- ~ 


mate result of these successes. All she said was: 
‘¢ You really leave London to-morrow ?” 

‘* And also England, best lady.” 

‘‘ Permit me then to ask you,” said the lady, 


} ‘‘might it not have been better to postpone these 


singular declarations till your return ?” 
‘*T return never,” replied the lover, emphatic- 
all 


““T do not think I quite understand you, Mr. 
Haggerdorn. Are you evincing a becoming con- 
sideration for the feelings of—of others, in express- 
ing your own, thus strongly, under the circum- 
stances you mention? What if you had obtained 
an even more explicit assurance that your overtures 
be acceptable—”’ 
‘“My dear lady! Acceptable? Is zis then pos- 
sible? But no—no—” 
‘* No, by all means, if you prefer it, Sir,” said 
my aunt, turning her head aside a little coquet- 
tish 


“You will drive me mad wiz joy! I possessed 
one sousand terrors. I shall name them. First, 
that being both so young—” . 

‘‘ One of us might be older,” thought Miss Sero- 
cold, gazing tenderly on the boyish face. 

A stranger, an orphan—” | 

‘*Such are commended to our ch— charity,” 


| sobbed my aunt. 


A beggar.” 

‘¢T am far from penniless.” 

‘*How satisfying isthat! I rejoice wiz my heart 
to hear it.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you do,” was the mental comment. 

“In spite of all you bid me hope? And she— 
she will then suffer that I zee her?” 

‘*] beg your pardon ?” said my aunt. 

‘¢ She shall hear my vows ?” 

**'Your—” 

‘¢ Vows, excellent madam.” 

‘*Of what nature, may I be allowed—” 

‘¢ Great Heavens,madam! Havel not said she 


_is my life, my goddess, my—” 


** She!” 
‘‘ Have I not been pouring my gratitudes to you 


beauty? Do I not already love you as my mother, 
best lady ?” 

The shock was severe. Such a castle, however 
unstable its foundations, can hardly topple down 


without occasioning a sensation of something hav- 


ing fallen about one’s ears. But the absurdity of 


her position, should the mistake become apparent, . 


flashed across my aunt’s mind, and, as it were, 
lighted up the way of escape. She had in no way 
committed herself. Her looks and language, though 
intended to convey a meaning of their own, had 
somehow been caught up in the torrent of the young 
man’s passion, and borne away in a totally different 
direction. My aunt accepted it with a sigh. 
‘* You hesitate, dear lady. Will you destroy the 
hopes you raised?” asked the young lover, becom- 
‘ing greatly agitated. ‘‘ Now that you have spoken, 
zat is too late. Better madness; better dess/” His 
hand closed involuntarily on a knife that lay beside 
him on the table. ‘‘Oh, let me zee-her! Let her 
tell my fortune—zat is, fate. For me, I willspeak 
never. To-morrow I from England for always go, 
and my name and my history never shall be heard- 
en more. I shall paint my bread. 1 shall sketch 
silently my livings in a foreign shore.” (My aunt 
cast a doubtful look at the donkey, and thought of 
‘very short commons indedd.) ‘‘ Only I ask to look 
again upon her angel front. I am savage—yes, I 
am intoxicate. “I drove ber from ze room, perhaps, 
wiz my mad lookings. I beseech you, tor you have 
a good sweet heart of woman, let her come and stab 
me wiz one word—farewell.” : 
He was at her feet again in his wild anxious en- 
treaty. Miss Serocold would not trust herself te 
look at him. Indeed, she'could not have seen him 
if she had, the good soul’s eyes being suffused with 


tears of genuine compassion; but shé gave his hand * 


a gentle reassuring pressure, and, with her kerchief 
to her eyes, hurried from the room. 
Polly-my-Lamb was not af all in bed, but stand- 


ing, fully attired, at the window of her apartment, | 


gazing intently at an opposite house which hap- 
pened to be in the occupation of one Mistress As- 
croft. She started round, half-guiltily, as her 
friend entered, and became pale as death as she 
noticed her agitation. 

‘‘ What has happened, dear? Is he—has he—?” 

‘‘ He has indeed, dear,” saidmy aunt. ‘‘B—but 
it’s not ec—exactly—what we thought. It is you, 
dear, that this singular young gentleman honors 


with his preference. To be sure, he is very young,” - 


said Miss Serocold, candidly. ‘‘He implores you 
to grant him an interview. He loves you.” 

He dares?” 

«« And he says that in spite of your brief acquaint- 
ance—” 

‘Brief! It is none at all,” said Polly, impa- 
tiently stamping her little high-heeled shoe. 

‘‘Don’t, dear; you may bring him up,” cried 
“Miss Serocold. 

“Up, madam!” exclaimed Polly, mow really 


— 


| 
| 
| 
ie over the way. The young lady reconciling her 
: 4 conscience to this forward step, by regarding the 
i message as confined to Mrs. Ascroit, and instruct- | 
ing the bearer accordingly. 
My aunt precipitately glided from the room, nor 
| was Miss Serocold visible to mortalieyes, save those 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. her eyes. 
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angry and flushing scarlet. ‘‘Is he a lunatic—a 
housebreaker ?” 

‘‘ I don’t think he is either; but I do think he is 
laboring under a degree of mental excitement which 
you, who have caused it, can alone allay. But I 
should have hesitated to bring his request, had not 
his quitting England to-morrow rendered it unlike- 


ly that his presence should ever offend you again. 


Well, I will dismiss him.” 

‘¢ He—he—leaves to-morrow, aunt?” said the 
young lady, sitting down. 

‘Never to return. I could not but feel some 
pity for one so friendless and desolate. But I 
think you act wisely in rejecting his entreaty. I 
need not tell him in what terms you did so, you 
know. I can say you have retired to rest.” . 

Thank you, Aunt Serocold....But—but—” 

‘*My dear?” 

Such excuses are permissible.” . 

‘¢ Not when better are at hand. I think the re- 
quest is impertinent, and—and requires apology.” 

will receive it.” 

‘¢ And—oh, aunt!—how could you?” burst out 
the young lady. 

“Eh! could I what?” demanded the startled 
spinster. 

‘¢ Advise me to receive declarations of—of—good- 
ness-knows-what —attachment do you call it?— 
from a person to whom I have never spoken in my 
life before this night ?” 

‘*7 advise!” ejaculated poor Miss Serocold. ‘‘I 
am sure I never did any thing of the kind. And, 
Besides, in justice to the young man, I am bound to 
say that I do not think his hopes extend beyond a 
few wc rds of farewell.” 

‘‘Oh, indeed! That alters the case,” said the 
littlg lady. ‘‘One ought not to seem churlish, 
ought one? Well—O, aunt, why don’t you speak ? 
Tell me, dear, what ought I to—” 

“Put on? Nothing; you look charming.” 

‘‘T mean ought I to see him or not?” 

‘*Go down by all means, dear,” said my aunt, 
frankly recanting her previous opinions. ‘‘ You 
ean not do less.” 

Polly-my-Lamb, justly regarding the later coun- 
sel as the riper, decided on adopting it, and pres- 
ently—not, however, without a little tremor of the 
nerves—tripped down stairs followed by her friend. 

She had assumed the most stately demeanor of 


_ which her pretty little lithe figure was susceptible; 


had compelled her animated mobile features into a 
very ill-titting mask of indifference, which had in 
it more of discomfort than dignity, and opened the 


door with a determination to freeze the young gen- 


tleman, with one Gorgon glance, into the condition 
of decorous quiescence fittest for receiving the little 
speech of farewell she had arranged in descending 
the stairs, Nevertheless, as they entered, her eyes 
involuntarily fell. 

‘‘Why, my good gracious!” exclaimed the voice 
ef Miss Serocold. ‘If he’s net gone!” 

Polly-my-Lamb threw one hurried glance round 
the room, then uttered a loud cry, and, springing 
like a fawn toward the other side, knelt by the re- 
eumbent form of the young man. 

‘‘He’s asleep!” was Miss Serocold’s first per- 
plexed suggestion. 

‘*No, dead! dead!. Ring! Cry! Call 
out! Do something, aunt! O, Heaven!” 

Miss Serocold did every thing proposed, and that 
with considerable energy ; then hastened to Polly's 
side. 

The poor boy was lying almost on his face. In 
his fall he had displaced the hearth-rug, a portion 
of which was grasped in his hand, while a dark 
thread of blood, proceeding from his lips, crept, 
like-a red snake, across the stone. 


‘* Emotion has killed him. He has broken a | tearing 


blood-vessel. O, aunt, aunt, how could you?” 

** Could 1?” 

** We waited too long. O, it was cruel.” 

‘*Now Heaven forgive you,” began poor Miss 
Serocold. 

The apartment was rapidly filling with alarmed 
servants. Stephen Gould, the deaf—who had of 
late discarded his fixed idea of conflagration, and 
now, on the appearance of any agitation in the 
household, invariably made a dive across the street, 
and brought up a doctor—quickly followed, accom- 
panied by Mr. Hartshorne, the busy little practi- 
tioner at the corner, who, though present at about 
the same period at twenty different places in the 
vicinity, possessed the curious property of always 
being found at home. 

The calm professional presence had its accus- 
tomed effect of reducing every body to silence and 
self-possession. Hartshorne lifted the white face— 


_2 white, and seemingly impassive, as the stone on 


which it lay—and the poor boy being gently placed 
upon a mattress which had been brought in and 
stretched upon the floor, the little doctor began a 
eloser examination. 

** He’s d—d—dead !” sobbed Miss Serocold. 

‘*Not a bit more than you are, madam,” said the 
little doctor, rather sharply. ‘‘And, what is al- 
most as satisfactory, the bleeding has stopped for 
the present. When I have examined the character 
of the blood, I shall be able to prove—Bless me! 
tha$’s unlucky, first time in my life, I’ve left my 
spectacles behind! I'll not be gone one minute. 
Get you all out of the room but two; and let those 
two, for their lives (or rather, for the patient’s), not 
suffer him to be moved, or touched, or even spoken 
to, till I return.” 

‘*T will remain,” said Polly, quietly. 

“* And I,” said my aunt. } 

Presently there was a trembling of the eyelid, 
the long lashes went heavily, wearily. apart, as 
though waking were unwelcome. [but the first ob- 
ject that met his view was the face of his little lady, 
a tear upon her cheek, and a whole world of pity in 
He saw it, for a hectic color rose in his 
cheek, and he made a feeble effort to’move. 

Polly remembered the doctor’s charge. She made 
a gesture, almost fiercely, with her hand. 

‘+ If you move, you die,” she murmured. 

The boy repeated his effort, without taking his 
eyes from her face, and succeeded in placing his 


head about an inch nearer to Polly’s foot; then, as 
though satisfied, suffered his heavy lids to close 


again. 

‘“‘ If you move hand, or foot, er tongue again, we 
quit the room,” said Miss Serocold. 

The patient lay like a stone. 

Back rushed the little doctor, fitting his glasses 
on his nose as he entered. After a careful examin- 
ation of the invalid’s condition, he was enabled to 
assure the anxious witnesses that all danger had for 
the present passed away. (Good Mr. Hartshorne 
was not aware of the new symptom that had de- 
clared itself during his brief absence, and, oddly 
enough, nobody mentioned it!) Extreme quiet 
and perfect repose of mind were now the chief es- 
sentials. If the bleeding should not return within 
the next half hour, the doctor held that there would 
be little risk in removing the patient to his own 
lodging ; and as Mr. Hartshorne knew Mrs. Ascroft 
very well, he would call, as he returned home, and 
arrange with the good woman as to the best mode 
of conveying him thither. 

Had any indifferent person taken note of Polly- 
my-Lamb’s demeanor, since the moment she had 
been detected by her resuscitated guest in the act 
of weeping over him—but more especially since 
that guest had been pronounced out of danger—she 
must have appeared in the light of a very unfeeling 
young person. When the doctor reappeared she 
withdrew to the other end of the apartment, and 
no sooner had he uttered the hopeful words than 
she quitted it altogether. 

‘* A very self-possessed young lady,” thought lit- 
tle Mr. Hartshorng, as he buzzed quietly about his 
patient, feeling half disposed to remain and see 
that the latter received humane treatment. “She 
offered to watch him, with all the coolness of a hos- 
pital nurse, and now that she knows he’s not going 
absolutely to expire on her hearth-rug, walks off, I 
dare say, to her supper! But she’s an heiress, for- 
sooth. Miss is more accustomed to receive atten- 
tions than to expend them on the suffering. I hate 
(if you please, my dear Miss Serocold, hold his head 
a little higher) coldness in very young people. ‘So 
young, and so untender!’ as the cow said, when she 
mumbled the pine-shoots. Well, well. Thank 
you, my dear madam—the spoon—so—just a few 
of these drops before he is moved, and as many 
after.” | 

‘Only once more did Master Haggerdorn open his 
languid eyes ; and, seeing no one but my good aunt, 
speedily closed them again, unnoticed, remaining 
in that state until he was conveyed in a sort of. fu- 
neral procession, with Stephen Gould as chief mourn- 
er, to his own lodging, and placed in the custody of 
his landlady. 


' CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was some days before the sick-chamber exhib- 
ited any tokens of living occupancy. The blinds 
remained half drawn, and not-.even the figure of a 
gliding nurse was visible. A message forwarded 
to Mr. Hartshorne on the day after the catastrophe, 
importing Miss Humpage’s desire (after ‘‘ compli- 
ments”) to be informed of the young man’s condi- 
tion, received a decidedly tart reply: ‘‘Can’t tell 
her or any body yet. I'm notawitch.” | 

‘‘ Hang her ‘ compliments!’” muttered the little 
doctor (who was, nevertheless, amenity itself to the 
sex in general, but had conceived an absolute dis- 
like to poor Polly). ‘* Why the dogs” (the doctor’s 
nearest approach to an execration) ‘‘doesn’t she 
send over to the lad’s own place? It’s nearer. 
But no, my lady’s fine—‘ Let some one inquire of 
the medical person.’ Hang the chit’s affectation ! 
Yet, if her lapdog had been choking with a chicken- 
bone, she’d have been down on her knees, shrieking, 
ing her hair. Money spoils her. She was a 
nice pleasant little girl, was Polly-my-Lamb Hum- 
page, before she got her fortune. /s it pride, now, 
or—humph !—eh? But, excessive prudery is al- 
most as bad. If she cares about the boy, let her 
send, like a frank Christian gentlewoman, and ask 
for him. She'll get no more bulletins from John 
Hartshorne, M.R.C.S.” 


Polly so far complied with the doctor’s mental 


suggestion that she sent over a formal message ev- 
ery other day, and received as formal a reply. 

**The patient is much the same.” 

But, at the same time, it came to pass by some 
mysterious arrangement that no change in the in- 
valid, be it for worse or better, no faint syllables 
that he had uttered, no wish that he had contrived 
to express, was for many minutes unknown to the 
tenants of number twenty-seven. Through the 
same occult intervention it became known that the 
invalid was rapidly regaining strength. Finally, 
by a ridiculous accident, Polly, who had happened 
to take unwonted pains with her toilet that day, 
chanced to be standing at the window, when the 
corresponding casement opposite suddenly became 
the frame of a little pale-faced picture, with en- 
treating eyes, looking as if it begged pardon for 
being yet alive, and was not too sure of obtaining 
it. Polly neither started nor ran away. Had Mr. 
Hartshorne been passing at the moment, and no- 
ticed the gentle, gratulating look and pleasant smile 


_ with which she greeted the convalescent, he would 


have received her back to iavu: on the spot. 

My lady, however, had no idea of pampering her 
young—well !—say friend. So, with a little care, 
she taught the young gentleman to understand that 
it was of no earthly use to hold a perpetual vigil— 
that, as no discreet fisherman expects to snare a 
trout on a sunny day between the hours of eleven 
and four, so no Polly was to be seen contemplating 
the smiling landscape of Jermyn Street at any 
hour but the meridian. 

Having educated her young worshiper thus far, 
Polly felt it incumbent upon her as a faithful teach- 
er not to break faith with her pupil. Hence these 
mid-day meetings recurred with the regularity of 
clock-work, until (so extraordinary a thing is hab- 
it!) I am persuaded that either party would have 
forfeited dinner rather than foregone one. moment 
of the allotted time. What passed in these un- 
spoken dialogues I am not in a position to state. 
All I know is that Miss Humpage woke one day 


| 


from a reverie, with a sudden start, to find that Mr. 
Arthur Haggerdorn was restored to perfect health, 
and to wonder what was to be done next. 

The young lady’s first feeling was one of having 
lost something. Shé had experienced it, she re- 
membered, in a milder form, when, years and years 
ago, she lost a pet goldfinch. Then she felt angry, 
and a good deal injured, that Arthur had not de- 
vised some fit means of informing her that he was 
no longer entitled to the indulgence due to a li‘e in 
peril, and that he wished the daily meetings to be 
discontinued. It was excessively rude—most in- 
considerate of her feelings. He should quickly be 
brought to a sense of the fault he had been guilty 
of. She would never appear at the window again | 

On the following day Polly-my-Lamb engaged 
hersel€ particularly in her own room, examining 
some lace, until past one o’clock, after which, with 
a slightly accelerated pulse, she stole down stairs. 
Had he waited? How would he look? Should 
she be satisfied with this slight punishment for the 
present, and withdraw herself more gradually? At 
all events, since she had come down—why stay to 
reason? As if it were within the bounds of possi- 
bility, O my Polly, that you or any woman, under 
the circumstances, would have come down, and -not 
at least ascertained if he was there! Go, ‘‘like a 
frank Christian gentlewoman,” and look at the boy 
whom your love, under Providence, has kept alive. 
For it’s a terrible power committed to your weak 
hand, that of wielding the entire happiness of an- 
other’s soul, and, if you use it childishly, no after- 
wisdom can redeem the fault. ; 

Half humbled, she crept to the window and gazed 
forth. 

The blinds were closely drawn. 

There was a strange quiet about the whole house, 
which was ordinarily, it should be observed, of some- 
what gayer aspect than its fellows, Mrs. Ascroft 
holding that birds and flowers are excellent baits 
for lodgers, as evincing gentle rural tastes in a land- 
lady, a disposition untainted by the sharp selfish 
life of London. Not a leaf or a feather was to be 
seen. What was yet more e i ,».Polly, 
as her eyes glanced from floor to floor, noticed, with 
a sudden tremor, that the entire front might be con- 
sidered as closed, every sash being shut down, and 
every blind drawn! What if he had suffered an- 
other attack, and one that had proved fatal? That 
she had been its proxi cause was too frightful 
a thought, nor was there as yet any reason to sub- 
ject her conscience to such a charge 

In spite of hérself, a feeling of vague apprehen- 
sion took such hold upon her that Polly had to sit 
down, feeling very sick, and was presently found 
in that position by Miss Serocold, who, shocked at 
her ghastly face, ran to her, caught her in her arms, 
and begged her to tell her what was the matter. 
Finding that the young lady would not or could 
not reply, my aunt became seriously alarmed, and, 
ringing the bell, declared her intention of sending 
to May-Fair for Doctor Pettibone, the family phy- 


sician. 

Polly shook her head. ; 

‘¢But, my love, you must see some one. Such 
an attack as this—ha! how lucky! There’s that 
good little Hartshorne just leaving Mrs. Ascroft’s. 
The very sight of him is as good as a vinaigrette. 
I'll wave my handkerchief. Ah, he gees! -Mercy! 
what a grave face! walks, too, as though he were 
following the funeral of his last patient. There's 
his knock.” 

Polly made no answer nor resistance. Her heart 
was throbbing like that of a criminal about to re- 
ceive sentence. She was using the brief interval 
of the: doctor’s approach in attempts to nerve her- 
self for whatever she might be called upon to hear. 

The doctor entered, with a gait and aspect that 
completely justified Miss Serocold’s criticism, and 
Polly turned her white face to him in silence, leav- 
ing to her friend the duty of explaining the reason 
of the summons. 

After announcing that he could discover nothing 
beyond the traces of a slight nervous attack, and 
giving such directions as seemed needful, he took 
his hat and prepared to withdraw. Then Polly 
took 


courage. 
‘‘]—I beg your pardon, Mr. Hartshorne, your 


patient, Mr.—Mr. Haggerdorn, is—” 


‘‘Hm,” said the doctor. ‘*Permit me once 


more.” (He felt her pulse.) ‘‘ Yes. Good-morn- 


ing.” 
‘* And—the—young gentleman ?” 
‘‘] beg your pardon? Young—” 
‘‘Miss Humpage alludes to our neighbor, Mr. 
Arthur Haggerdorn,” explained my aunt. 


Mr. Hartshorne shook his head. 

“Ah! Sad—sad.” 

And again he offered to retire. 

“You have just left the house, I think, Sir. 
Pray let us know.” 


** And a melancholy house it is, ma’am,” said the 
little doctor, with a countenance black as night. 
‘* She will miss him terribly. A kind soul is Mis- 
tress Ascroft. She cried herself almost into a fit.” 

‘* Good gracious, Sir! Do you mean us to un- 
derstand that the poor young nian—” 

“*T wish you to understand, my dear madam, 
that the day to which this poor boy has looked for- 
ward so long and earnestly, with such singular earn- 
estness, like a prisoner for freedom,” said the little 
doctor, almost solemnly, “has at length arrived. 
Yes, Miss Humpage, since you condescend to take 
some kind of interest in this young orphaned stran- 
ger, let me announce to you that he is gone—Eh ! 
my dear little girl—what is this?” concluded the 
doctor, in a very different tone, as Polly-my-Lamb 


‘sunk suddenly forward on his shoulder in a dead 


swoon. 

Eagerly did he direct Miss Serocold in the appli- 
cation of restoratives, and with an almost paternal 
solicitude watch their effect, till a faint color revis- 
ited her cheek, and the eyelids quivered with awak- 
ening life. Then he placed her gently on a sofa, 
enjoined silence for ten minutes, and, half drawing 


the curtains, turned to hold a whispered colloquy | 


with Miss Serocold. 
‘* Does she suffer frequently from these little at- 
tacks ?” he inquired. 


| 


er Mr. Jones, who will. explai 
Jodes—Daddle Jodes. 
the sud. I ab eterdally cate 
talk plaid. 
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by a deputation from woukers, 


have been a 


can easily make a rag a mufin. 
to fail. 


‘* Little attacks! Oh, doctor, doctor,” sobbed 


the lady, “‘how could you be so sudden ?” 


‘* Sudden |” 
‘‘Death is sufficiently dreadful; but to be in- 


formed thus abruptly—” 


‘Death, madam !” exclaimed the doctor, forget- 


ting his own injunctions of silence. © 


¢‘ Why—did you not tell us that the poor boy 


was ‘ 
‘* Gone /” shouted the doctor. “Yes; to Green- 
‘‘Green—” faltered my aunt. 
‘wich. It’s his birthday. He is greatly im- 


proved in health, and we had promised him, if all 
went well, a walk this day in Greenwich Park. 
So, about one o’clock (he would not go before), we 
put him into a chair; and now, I take it, he is glid- 
ing down the Thames, not the Styx, with old Joyce, 
my waterman, for Charon, and one of my steadiest 
nurses for companion, gay as any lark.” 
Ascroft 


** But you said Mrs. was almost in a fit 
rrow.” 


sorrow. 
‘* Pardon, my good lady ; I might have said from 


joy. She was overcome with delight in witness- 
ing the pleasure of her favorite at being able once 
again to 
der the waving trees. She misses him for the mo- 
ment, as I said, but looks forward to his return 
home this evening with renovated strength, and is 
bysying herself in preparing a little treat to cele- 
brate the day. 
he continued, in the gentlest tone, as he approach- 
ed Polly, ‘I see that you have no further need of 
doctor or nurse. Am I 


breathe fresh country air, and wander un- 


Good-night, my dear young lady,” 


right ?” 
Polly looked at him once, blushed, hesitated, 


smiled, and frankly gave him her little hand. 


He withdrew. 
Miss Serocold whispered, as she followed him 


out, “‘ There is nothing to fear?” 


‘‘ Nothing in the world,” said Mr. Hartshorne, 


quietly. 
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|| + HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SHADOWY MISGIVINGS. 


| may as well begin by stating that my name is 
_ Blushman—Percival Blushman. I believe an un- 
usual name; but that will not affect the course of 
the little true narrative which I am about to intro- 
duce, and which I hope will “ run smooth.”’ 

Further reliminary particulars in reference to 
Percival Blushman may not perhaps be found un- 
interesting. From childhood upward I have al- 
ways had a leaning—a yearning, in fact—for the 
noble. The grand, the colossal, fills my mind with 
a strange sensation of speechless awe. Nature’s 
grandest works are to me always sublime in the 
direct proportion to their size and strength. An 
elephant some way seemed to affect me with a great- 
er thrill of admiration than, say, a powerful mas- 
tiff, though the latter might naturally furnish more 
immediate grounds of alarm. Yet so it was. Even 
“puch a thing as a cattle-show had on these grounds 

a strange fascination for me; and, a prey to min- 
gled feelings of repulsion and attraction, I found 
myself surveying the gross charms of the kine so 
mysteriously and wonderfully fattened. Yet so it 
was. All monstrous developments—Great Easterns, 
Great Exhibitions for all nations, and even the stal- 
wart forms of the heroes of the ring, all excited 
this elevating tone of mind—morbid, some of my 
friends called it. Yet so it was. | 

I was reading for the Bar. I had determined to 
walk that famous Westminster Hall, which a Scar- 
lett, a Ffollett, and the rest of the profession, had 
walked. Every thing, too, about it was large, state- 
- ly, grand—and that impressed me, The statutes, 
the reports, the suits (of law), the suits (of costume), 
the wigs, the abuses, the excellences, and (some- 
times) the fees, all were on a monstrous and over- 
grown scale. It struck me, too—but this might 
have been fanciful—that the physique of the men 
was greater. But about their professional reputa- 
tion there could be no question, boasting such men 
as a Scarlett, an Erskine, a Ffollett, and many 
more. 

I waa, then, reading for the Bar, with a view of 
being ‘‘called” by the Honorable Society of Lin- 
eoln’s Inn. The Honorable Society of Lincoln’s 
‘Inn. How euphonistic! It seemed to come to me 
rolling down a church aisle like an anthem. I was 
reading hard, very hard; I felt the responsibility 
of the course i had chosen; of the path made sacred 
by the steps of a Scarlett, of a—but I must not al- 
lude to those famou: names again. I determined 
not to see my fellow-creatures; J declined routs, 
and female society generally; I rose in the morn- 
ings two hours earlier than I was accustomed to— 
that is to say, at half past eight; and it being now 
close on a Christmas week, I had, with the calm 
disposition of a suttee, declined a dancing, shooting, 
driving, riding, general merry-making party, down 
in the country. Tears came almost to my —- 
_ I rose*with the lark at the cold dull hour of 
past eight, and I thought of Greyforest, for I had 
been there before, and shot, and driven, and danced. 
But then I thought of a Scarlett, and of—the rest, 
and how they, too, rose betimes as I was doing, and 
labored, and gave up shooting and dancing. And 
then, sternly, I brought all my law books together 
in a pyre, and, laying myself down on the top—a 
true suttee—set fire to—that is, began to read again 
with desperation. 

I grew ill in the struggle. I have heard the ex- 
pression used “‘ broke down”—I think it a good one. 
So I broke down. I confess it was hard to say 
what had broken, or where it had broken, or why 
the breakage should have been down and not up, 
er at least in a lateral direction. 

I was sitting one night in this state of general 
fracture at my lonely chambers, when my friend 
Twentyman burst in. He, too, was reading for the 
Bar; but not as I was reading. He danced and 
sang. He had come on an errand of charity. He 
had heard ot the break-down, and found me with all 
the broken pieces about me: we piiied me. 

“‘Blushman, my boy,” he said, ‘‘ what’s all this ? 
Never mind; you must come with me. A little in 
the dumps ?. Nevermind; I have got a notion that 
[ will soon put you straight.” : 

Put me straight—put straight what was broken 
lown ! 
proceed. 

“You must come with me,” he said. ‘‘I have 
scheme. I am going to-night to the Strongbows, 
yut to Triton Villas. You don’t know the Strong- 
yews; I do.” 

I did not see how this concerned me, and was 
tbout to interrupt him with what is called in our 
egal dialect a demurrer, when he stopped me. 

“You must come with me,” he said. ‘‘ You 
nust know the Strongbows; you must go out to 
friton Villas.” | 

This was more pertinent, so I withdrew my de- 


>< nurrer, and substituted what ts called—still in our 


egal jargon—a traverse. 

_“* Impossible,” I said. ‘‘Graver matters engross 
ne. It was not thus that a Scarlett, a Ffollett—a 
tir William Ffollett, I mean—” 

“*T know,” he said, “‘exactly. But as a favor— 
, particular favor, old friend—oblige; never have 
sked you for any thing.” (This was scarcely con- 
istent with truth ; yet I did not allude to a trifling 
dan, barely three weeks old.) ‘‘ Do, do, donow.” 

In short, I weakly consented. I gave way. I 
ound myself to go out to the Strongbows, posi- 
ively for one night only, as I think I have seen it 

m some public notices, As he was going out, he 
aid, thoughtfully, ‘‘We can join in a cab, you 

», now; that will just do;” and went his way. — 

_ ‘At night he came, and we did join in a cab—at 
mast as far as mere occupancy went; but in a more 
gurative and fiscal sense, I might be considered 
re sole tenant. My friend had forgotten his purse 


-unfortunately, as I considered it: I had brought | 


1ine—fortunately, as he considered it. We en- 
‘red the Triton Villas, the home of the Strong- 
aws.. 

It wasa party. The house was not to say large: 
n oath, I should adhere to the statement that it 
ras-small. It stood by itself in a little garden, and, 


eing lit up, looked like a square card lantern. | 


a 


I smiled at the notion, but waved to him - 


There was a smal! hall, where hats and coats were 
shoveled up together in a mound of wearing appar- 
el. Sounds of feeble pianoforte-playing issued 
from the room. 

‘We entered. I was made known to the hostess 
by my friend, who straight cut the social painter— 
I believe that is the nautical term—that joined him 
to me, and stood out himself to sea. I scarcely 
saw him again tht night, and I now divined the 
sordid motives that had prompted him to solicit my 
company. And as this reflection occurred to me, I 
suddenly saw beside me a miracle of strength, sym- 
metry, and beauty—that is, a miracle of female 
strength, symmetry, and beauty. 

I was amazed. She overpowered me with her 
presence. Suchaform! More a hint than a pos- 
itive manifestation of secret strength ; yet nothing 
out of proportion. Athletic is scarcely the word ; 
stoutness suggests itself with horrible indelicacy ; 
and yet it is miles away from the truth. A coarse 
mind would say extra stout; but I have my own 
ideal, and she reached to it. Six feet of beauty, 
yet in proportion. A corresponding breadth of per- 
son was only harmony. Every thing reached to 
my ideal. She was tall, graceful, strong, match- 
less, superb, lithe. Ah! at last there is the word ! 
Lithe she was, and I was introduced to her. 

Why linger over the earlier stages of that pas- 
sion? The whole of that evening I played and 
eddied around her like the waters about the foot of 
the great Bass Rock. I looked up and measured 
her with admiration. I spoke with her, and to my 
joy found she too had an ideal of secret strength 
and poetical muscularity. She candidly told me 
that I did not reach to that ideal, and my heart 
sank ; but she saw, she said, that I could admire 
the same ideal, which was the next best thing, and 
my heart rose again. We presently understood 
each other, and she took me into confidence. She 
was amused at my unrestrained and almost childish 
admiration. She told me many things that night 
(on the stairs). How she loved tales of daring 
deeds; of her hero who, with a single stroke of his 
keen falchion, cleft a sheep whole; of her second 
hero, who wrestled with a lion on the savage desert ; 
of her third hero, who had pulled down a tree with 
his single arm ; of her heroes in general, whom she 
loved to go and see at circuses, lying upon their 
backs upon a carpet, cast their offspring into the 
air, and catch them skillfully on the sles of their 
feet. I told her of the athletic man I had once 
seen, who threw fifty half hundred-weights in suc- 
cession over his head as though they had been feath- 
ers. She eagerly broke in and asked me had I ever 
seen Herr Botz, the German professor, who lifted 
an ordinary stone weight with his little fingere We 
grew enthusiastic in our mutual confidences. ‘‘I 
will tell you a secret,” she said, “‘as you are the 
only one I ever met that understands me. Mamma 
and papa know nothing of it. They would kill 
me if they did,” 

I smiled at this pardonable little exaggeration of 
filial reverence. Papa and mamma were a little man 
and a little woman, of wretched muscular develop- 
ment. But my noble girl, as I may call her, felt 
that no muscular charms of person ought to emanci- 
pate her from parental control. “Yes,” I said, 
eagerly, ‘‘do tell me. I love to hear those things.” 

‘¢ Well,” she said, bending down her—may I call 
them massive ?—yes, massive shoulders. ‘ No,” 
she said, raising her massive shoulders, ‘‘no, I 
couldn't tell you. You will laugh.” 

_ “Laugh,” I said, wounded deeply ; ‘‘do you take 
me for one of those heartless circulating things yon- 
der, who have no feeling for the beautiful, the strong, 
the— ?” 

‘‘What is it, Captain Rideaboot?” she said, 
sweetly, to that oi‘icer, who was standing over her. 
A chill passed athw art my heart like a knife. Cap- 
tain Rideaboot was a giant. Miltonic in his propor- 
tions; Goliath in a dress-suit. I hated and scorned 
him with a deep, deadly, defiant. passionate scorn. 

He took her away—took her tothe dance. With 
a horrible gnawing I marked their progress. I had 
to own myself, with a frightful pang, that they 
were suited. He was a Patagonian, and yet, Oh! 
yes, a graceful Patagonian. There was, I owned it 
with a loud groan, muscular poetry somewhere. 
They performed their dance, and swept a road clear 
for themselves in the little room. It was fine; like 
the great Miltonic monster again, I trembled while 
compelled to admire. It was over; but another 
creature, one of the vertebrate order called a broth- 
er-officer, came crawling up, and to him the man 
Rideaboot handed her. Rideaboot then went his 
way, mopping and fanning himself with his hand- 
kerchief; for he suffered by exercise. — 

The other was a wretched thing—a mere reptile, 
if I may be pardoned the noun. His action was un- 
graceful ; I could see she was suffering agonies with 
him. It was soon over, and then, after an inter- 
val, came—I declare yes—that—that beast (I must 
call him something)—again offered his odious per- 
son for the measure that was now about commenc- 
ing: and she, I grieve to say, yielded. And yet to 
me, writhing in a corner, the sight was beautiful to 
see, as they floated, rafher surged, with a gentle 
roll round the room. Other mere ordinary dancing 
fry fell away from their path like waves before a 
ship’s keel. Going away, I caught her for a mo- 
ment. My friend had come to me an hour before, 
and proposed, with a strange effrontery, that we 
should again ‘‘join ina cab” home. Following my 
massive charmer as she floated by I agreed mechan- 
ically, and he had gone out to secure a vehicle. 
That conveyance had been retained now more than 
an hour, yet I did not regard it. Strange to say, 
he did not ; though we were to “ join.” 

I caught her for a moment, in the moral sense 
of the word. ‘‘Sit down,” she said; ‘‘I want to 
talk to you.” 

‘*You must tell me,” I said, “‘ this secret. What 
is it like? Something large, grand, stupendous!” 

“‘T can’t,” she said, smiling; ‘‘ you would laugh 
at my weakness, for a weakness it is.” 

A weaknessinher! Physical? No. But I was 
burning to know. > 


| “‘Something that Iam sadly addicted to,” she 


night; come and see me. 
can see.” | 

Perhaps I did. But with reference to that Ride- 
aboot, did he understand ?—as well, or perhaps bet- 
ter? ‘I should like,” I said aloud, ‘‘to have that 
uninformed beast here in this cab, say under the 
seat.” : 3 

‘‘ Hallo!” said my friend; “‘asleep, eh? How 
did you like it, though? A little too small a crib, 


eh. 

‘¢ §mall !” I said, indignantly. ‘‘ What do you 
call large? What do you call symmetry? What 
do yau call massiveness, shape, outline, proportions? 
I say,” I continued, excitedly, ‘‘ what do you call 
these? You a judge?” I added, derisively. ‘‘ Talk 
of what you know—pipes, bats, and the United Suf- 
field Duffers. There’s your line.” 

He was scared at My manner, and did not re- 
sume the subject. I waited for him with an intel- 
lectual bludgeon raised to smash him if he should; 
but he didn’t. 


‘‘We shall go out there to-morrow,” I said; | 


** you and I.” 


**T can’t,” he said. ‘‘ I have an engagement.” 


‘‘The Duffers, I suppose?” I said, scornfully. 


‘* Put them off. J have noengagement. We go.” 

He was again cowed. He agreed. We went 
nextday. We joined ina cab; but he proposed it 
feebly. | 

We got to Triton Villas. Wesawher. Papa, 
mamma, and all the world, except a younger sis- 
ter, were out; and by a sudden and ferocious look, 
I made him devote himself entirely to this child of 
nature. The child took him presently to show him 
her doll. We got on delightfully. ‘‘ But the se- 
cret,” I said; ‘‘ what you are addicted to. Do, do, 
Do tell me.” 

** Ah, it is a vice,” she said, with a sigh; ‘‘an 
unwomanly vice. The world would point at me if 
they knew. The mouth of an enemy,” she added, 
prettily, “‘ often steals away our brains, you know.” 

Where had I heard that? “ But this obscure 


language,” I said. 
“It is growing on me every day,” she said, 


mournfully. ‘‘I am enslaved to it, and can not 
shake it off. If I told you you would despise me, 
and yet I-mean well.” ’ 

I was 
usually appiied to one species of human vice the 


most degrading of our nature. Surely—surely—in | 


one so young, so grand, so noble—ah! that was it. 
To keep that splendid system well strung, who 
knows but that some stimulating— 

**T will give you a hint,” she said, in alow, mean- 
ing voice, and looking round to see she was not 
heard. ‘‘ Dobbler has just sent me the materials, and 
I have contrived to smuggle them in.” 

At this moment her parents returned. We went 
away ; I in sorrow and grief, and a prey to a thou- 
sand misgivings. ‘* What,” said I, as we journey- 


ed home in the cab we had joined in (I mean that™ 


I had joined—I mean that he didn’t join in), ‘‘ what 
is the popular quotation about the mouth—an enemy 
stealing our brains?” 

“*To drink,” he replied, humbly; ‘to strong 
drink indulged in to excess. And the accurate 
shape of the quotation is something about putting 
an enemy in our mouth to steal away our brains. 
It occurs in Othello.” 

** You should lecture,” I said, sarcastically, ‘‘on 
the immortal bard, and on the unities. Reserved 
seats, five shillings. Your exegesis—I believe that 
is the new word—your exegesis would be entertain- 
ing. You would draw.” 

This bitterness silenced him. He would not 


again presume to be merry at my expense. 


**You must come with me,” I said to him, ‘‘ as 
near to midnight as is convenient.” 

“Midnight!” he said, amazed. 
Why ?” 

Where? Why? 

“To Triton Villas; and because I: want you,” 
said I, answering histwo questionscurtly. ‘That 
is the where, and the why. We are going to walk 
by night. I must satisfy the horrid doubts that 
you have raised.” 

“T raised! When? Where?” He stopped 
himself hastily. ‘‘I mean, I raised none.” 

“We will watch,” I said; ‘‘you at the back, I 
at the front. You at the side, I at the other; you 
all round generally, I every where. You under- 
stand me?” 

‘*No,” he said, vacantly. 

“And yet,” I said, with pity, ‘if I addressed 
you in the slang of your profession—for cricketing, 
with the addition of pipes, is your profession—you 
would understand. I could adapt my language to 
the meanest capacity; but I won’t.” 

He was stung by this cutting remark, and agreed 
without, a word more. 

Toward midnight, or more accurately speaking, 
about eleven o’clock, we again—and for the last 
time—joined in a cab, on the old commandité prin- 
ciple. [ had a strange foreboding, as I took my 
seat, and the strange sound of the door closing with 
a jar and discordantjam. Something was impend- 
ing, I was convinced, Sut I would know the worst. 

We reached the neighborhood of Triton Villas, 
and drew up the vehicle in a by-lane, where he was 
to wait our coming. _ I may add that this arrange- 
ment was not perfected until after the exhibition 
ot a disheartening lack of confidence in the person 
who drove, and who required a partial settlement 
of his claims before he would consent to let us go 
our way. I went my way cautiously, my friend 
following vacantly asinadream. Here was—were 
—which is it? Triton Villas. 

_ All was still, as I looked over the railings; all 
was pushed in repose. Not a sound. From one 
window, and from one only, flashed light. I knew. 
whose window it was, from information I had re- 
ceived. ‘When I received it, I thought myself 
blessed; but there are things—and I don’t know 


» whose the thought is—which it is better wisdom not 


to know. It was her window, without shutters, 
but with a yellow blind down—alas! too much 


| down—illuminated from behind. Shadows—a shad- 
said, with meaning, “and daren’t tell you. Good- , ow,rather—passed at times fitfully across. A grand, 


sole 


You understand me, I | 


growing alarmed. These were phrases 


Where ?. 
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stately, full, comprehensive shadow, which I would 
have picked out among a thousand shadows. These 
reflections have an individuality of their own. 

We were still at the railings, looking through. 
He coughed; there was & slight fog, natural in the 
country, rising from the ground. I turned on him 
fiercely, and he did not cough again for some time. 
Suddenly the shadow, hitherto restive and unsteady, 
acquired a darker intensity, which could be ex- 
plained, on principles of natural philosophy, by a 
nearer approach to the window. It seemed to ex- 
pand in size, and remained perfectly calm and qui- 
escent. What was she—it—about to do? Had 
she—it—seen us? My breath came and’ went. 
Suddenly—how shall I tell it? but I was near to 
fainting at the moment, and but for the rails would - 
have fallen—I saw—saw—saw distinctly, projected 
—yes, projected is the word—with all the vividness 
of a spectral image ina photograph, projected upon 
the blind, a shadow of some material object in her 
hand. Indistinct at first, with a horrible vividness, 
it gradually took shape—a vile, odious, terrific, but 
unmistakable shape. The outlines of an object but 
too familiar, tapering at the neck (the object’s neck), 
distended and swollen about the body (the object’s 
body), and distinctly applied to the mouth (her 
moutn)—a FLASK! its contents partaken of, not, 
not by the agency of the vehicles furnished by civil- 
ization, but with the degrading simplicity.of savage 


life. 
The dream was past, and I tot- 


It was all over. 
tered away to the cab, my friend humanely lead- 
ing me. 

This, then, was the secret of those mysterious al- 
lusions—the ‘‘ little vice which she was addicted to” 
—of which she dare not tell her parents, and ‘‘the 
materials” for which (there was an Irish student at 
an Inn of Court always calling for what he called 
the materials; I knew what he meant) she had to 
‘* get in” privately. Worse than all, was the strange 
moral obliquity which could lead her to speak so 
lightly of the fatal passion, which would lead her 
by slow degrees down the abyss. 


Such a night Ispent. A female,too! Was not 
this the most degrading feature. Moralists tell us, 
that for a man tlre is hope, but once a female be- 
come enslaved, then reformation is all but impossi- 
ble! 

I determined to tear her from my heart, and go 
back to the outraged Ffollett, to the Erskine, the 
Scarlett, too long neglected. And yet I could not 
shut out her image, that is to say, that particular 
image, with its horrid accompaniment. It was al- 
ways before my eyes. 

She wrote to me, inviting me to go and see her; 
she wanted to talk to me, she said: I understood 
her. (I did understand her.) In a postscriptum 
she added, ‘‘ Perhaps I may confide to you the little 
weakness you were 80 curious about.” : 

I wrote a reply, half mysterious, half scornful—I 
wonder what she thought of it. I told her bitterly 


that I knew all, had discovered all; that the neces- 


sity of devotion to my legal studies would prevent 
my having the pleasure of waiting on her; but that, 
as a friend, nay, an acquaintance, I trusted she 


would not resent the few words of friendly counsel 


I would venture to give her, for her own sake. 
“Fly,” I said, ‘‘fly the fatal seduction; it will 
gradually impair your strength, weaken your pow- 
ers, and stupefy the faculties. Kwery time you 
yield to the temptation, think, oh think how you 
are hurrying to destruction.” 

An answer arrived next day, couched in very 
mysterious language. She could not understand 
the tone of my letter. If I had discovered, as I 
said I had, what she was engaged in, there was no- 
thing, thank Heaven, to blush for. Many good 
and eminent persons had before given way to the 
same weakness. For her part she gloried in it, 
and would never give up the ice. ‘* Impair 
my strength!” she added; ‘‘ how little you know— 
After—after every bout I feel myself stronger and 
better.” (Every bout! of course she fancied she 
did; the most confirmed drun—I mean beings— 
that iséheir fatal delusion.) 

I strove to banish her from my mind, but inef- 
fectually. 

Two months passed away. It was too much for 
me; it was wearing me to a thread. It must end 
one way or the other; I chose the other way. I 
would go and see Triton Villas merely out of cu- 
riosity. 

I stood at the gate with mingled feelings. Be- 
fore me was the fata] window. I paused. Should 
I go in merely out of curiosity? Prudence said 
yes, and in I went. 

I saw her; she was good-natured, genial, warm. 

She reproached me gently with my absence. She 
was afraid I was offended. She was more grieved 
than angry, I could see, and, with a sudden im- 
pulse, I resolved that we should have a reconcilia- 
tion. I love scenes of reconciliation. 

‘¢ But you must come tous now Next week we 
are to have a little festival; in short, I am going—” 

** Away?” T said, with a start of alarm. 

Well, yes,” she said, alittleembarrassed. ‘Did 
they not tell you? Ithought youknewit. It has 
been settled some time.” : 

‘*That you were to go away ?” I said. 

‘*'Yes,” she said, ‘‘and my marriage also.” 

‘‘Your marriage!” I started from my seat. 
*‘ And who is the vile imposter; the base—er— 
er—” I could not think of a word for a moment, ‘er 
—scullion—who has dared—” 

‘*Hush! hush!” she said, amused and flattered 
at my warmth. ‘‘If Captain Rideaboot heard 

ou—” 

‘Better and better,” I said, bitterly; ‘*nothing 
could be better or more suitable.” 

‘‘ Well,” she said, modestly, ‘‘it 2s considered a 
good match; and do you know,” she added, ‘‘he 
has been so good, so kind, so generous about that 
little—you know—weakness of mine, which I hint- 
ed to you. He will not require me to give it up—” 

‘*Ha! ha!” I laughed; ‘‘ what reveling you will 
have together !” ; 
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he is just as finch addicted toitasIam. Wasn't 
it good? And more,” she added, ‘‘he was actually 
so kind as to bring me in the materials by stealth, 
Wasn't it good of him ?” 

+s Excellent,” I said, bitterly. | 

‘Only yesterday,” she added, ‘‘such a delicate 
little surprise as he gave ) me-—only think, knowing 
my taste, a whole case—” 

‘°Of the materials, I suppose,” I said. 

-¢Yes,” she said, ‘‘of the very newest kind. 
Wasn't it considerate of him? I must show them 
to vou.” 

She went to a little cupboard and brought out a 
small chest, opened it, and took out one by one— 
Goodness! what a mystery was here! A light be- 
gan to break in on me. 

‘* Logk,” she said, “‘two gymnastic clubs, just 
my Weight and size; and, look here, a set of dumb- 
bells, beautifully finished —ain’t it charming! —a 
balance rope; a portable pole, jointed so as to be 
carried about; a patent chest-expander; a—” 

I saw it all, and put forward my hand te stop 
her. 

‘‘T used to practice with them at night up in my 
room. When papa and mamma were gone to bed 
I would sit up till all hours. Nothing like prac- 
tice. See how I twist them about!” 

She flourished the club over her head, twirled it, 
twisted it, and then held it out in the air steadily for 
many moments. It was on a line with her mouth. . 

I saw the whole picture of that fatal night before 
me, with only the addition of the blind drawn up, 
and how the fatal shadow became projected. 


_BEN’S BEAR. 

THIRTY years ago my father, a half-pay captain, 
emigrated to Lower Canada. He bought a farm in | 
the vicinity of Stanstead, where he settled with a 
family of three boys and as many girls. There 
were too many of us for his means in England, 
where boys often cost more than they are worth— 
and possibly this is sometimes true of girls. Broth- 
er Ben was nineteen when we went into the bush: 
a brave boy, and a good leader for his younger 
brothers, and a good protector for his sisters, who 
were younger still. 

We had a log-house, as most settlers had then, to 
begin with. It was Quite an aristocratic edifice for 
that region, having three large rooms, while most 
log-houses had but two rooms, and many but one. 
It was ceiled with hemlock bark, smooth side toward 
the rooms, for we were to spend one winter in it. 
We moved to our “opening” the Ist of May, and 
had the summer before us. We were full of spirit 
and hope. A new country and a new lite, with all 
before you té conquer, and the consciousness of 
strength to make the conquest, is a constant in- 


spiration. 

Ben's as his first winning in the game 
which he t himself to play with the wild na- 
ture of the w@ods. I was then ten years old, and 


that bear is fhe one thing that stands out most 
clearly in th®, dim distance of thirty years ago. 
Ben had short the mother bear, and the same ball 
that killed he ‘killed one of her cubs; the other he 
brought hom¢ fn his bosom. ‘‘ Poor little fellow !” 
he said, ‘he } too young to mourn for his mother, 
an I-intend f, ) be a mother to him.” And he kept 
his werd, 

‘ihe small beast s.>pt with Ben, always laying its 
nose over Ben’s shoulder. He grew apace; I used 
to think we could see him grow. He was very fond 
of milk and bAifter, and he ate bread and milk, and 
mush and mi with avidity. During the first win- 
tcr his was a@fimbed sort of half life. In the early 
spring he was® happy bear, going every where with 
only miserable if he lost sight of 
lim. He wé ‘entirely obedient to my brother, and 
always woke» jim in the -norning. ‘As miy father 
was about to »uild a frame-house, he sent Ben to« 
buy inaterial if a man who had a saw-mill in the 
next town. | ‘his was Bruin’s first affliction, for he 
could not acc ‘mpany his master. Ben stole away 
from him, ati when the bear knew that he was 
gone he begai a search for him. He went to my 


brother's bed, and, beginning at the head, inserted : 


his nose under the sheets and blankets, and came 
out at. the fodt; then he turned, and reversed the 
process. Thisstrange search he would keep up by 
the hour, if hé were not shut out of the room. He 
took possession of his master’s clothes and other be- 
longings, and used them so roughly, still seeking 
for their owner—inserting himself into legs of troy- 
sers and sleeves of coats—that my mother locked 
every thing in @ wardrobe. Nothing of Ben’s was 
lett out, except a large folio Bible, which rested on 
the top of the wardrobe, six or seven feet from the 
floor. Up this the bear contrived to climb, and 
-taking the Bible in a tender embrace, he curled 
himself up and dropped to the floor with it. My 
mother attempted to take it from him, but for the 
first time he showed fight. Many blows from the 
oroomnstick were administered, but the bear held fast 
t the book, and my mother came off second best from 
tre contest. ‘This was fatal to her authority, as we 
drcovered afterward. 

When Ben came back the bear’s joy knew no 
boinds. He lost his love for the sacred volume, 
anc had no care what became of it. He showed 
his lisrespect for my mother by taking the butter 
fron. the tea-table and eating it before her eyes. 
en save him a drubbing for the robbery, and he 
submitted to Ben's authority, but butter and honey, 
and sweets of all kinds, were appropriated if Ben 
were not at hand to enforce good behavior.“ My 
mother was very unhappy, between her love for Ben 
and her fear for Bruin. She grew miserably afraid 
of the bea:, and, what was worse, the bear knew it: 
She comphined. to Ben ; but he only said, ‘‘ Mother, 
you have orly to be resolute with him. \ Ellen can 
drive him avay from the table, because she is not 
afraid of him.” 

‘‘ But I am afraid of him,” said my mother, “and 
{think he will io me barm yet.” 

‘Give him a taste of a-hot poker, mother, and 
I'll answer for hin afterward.” 

“T would not try it for the werld,” said my mo- 

er. 


. sire to seek his master. 


The bear had his own way very completely, till a 
circumstance occurred which resulted more favora- 
bly for the peace of the family than my mother’s 
mild remonstrances. We had a neighbor, a Mr. 
Bennett, who had a very lovely daughter of seven- 
teen. Ben fell in love with her, as in duty bound, 
she being the prettiest girl in the New World. He 
had been unable to get any elew to her sentiments 
toward him. She had spent a considerable portion 
of the past year with a married sister in Stanstead, 
and Ben and the brother-in-law being friends, it was 
there my brother had seen her. Her coolness to- 
ward him was a great torment to an impulsive lover. 
I believe Ben would have served seven years mere- 
ly to know how she regarded him. At last he 
lapsed into a state so unhappy and anxious that 
even his bear could not comfort him. About this 
time Alice Bennett came home to remain, and, in 
neighborly kindness, she and a younger sister came 
to visit us. She never. seen Ben’s bear, and did 
not even know afi 


into his bedroom jn pliment to our guests, and 
the afternoon pleasantly to all but the pris- 
oner. When the’¥me came for Alice and her sister 
to go home, my brother and I prepared to bear them 
company through woods to their opening. Ben 

‘his bedroom for his hat, never 


incautiously open 
thinking of Bruin, and came running to catch us. 
The liberated bear ran after his master, and jumped 
for joy upon him, hugging him after the manner of 
bears. Alice turned and saw Ben in the (to her) 
terrible embrace. She shrieked as a girl with a 


| good voice only can shriek, but instead of running 


away, she rushed up to my brother and tried to help 
him like a brave girl, crying, ‘‘ Dear, dear Ben, you 


| will be killed !” 


My brother threw off the beast, and caught the 
fainting Alice to his glad heart, saying, ‘‘ Dear 
Alice, he is a tame bear; do not be afraid.” 

The poor girl looked like a broken white lily, she 
was so frightened at herself and the bear. She could 
hardly realize that the bear was harmless, and she 
was ashamed of hdving been betrayed into an avow- 
al of a tenderness for Ben. When she recovered 
her wits she said, ‘‘ Oh, I’ll never come here again.” 

‘* Indeed you will,” said Ben. ‘I'll banish Bruin, 
or imprison him, or do any thing you wish.” 

It was surprising how clear-sighted Ben became 
regarding faults on the bear’s part that he had here- 
tofore made light of. My mother had no need to 
complain of stolen butter, or a highway robbery of 
honey on its way from the pantry to the tea-table. 
Ben suddenly discovered that his pet was a nui- 
sance. ‘I don’t see how you have borne with him 
so long, mother,” he said, in the most considerate 
manner, when he had taken a plum-pudding from a 
plate in my mother’s hands, and had made his way 
to the woods with it. 

‘*T am glad you saw him take it,” said my mo- 
ther. 

‘*He must have a prison,” said Ben. 

And so it came to pass that the poor bear was 
chained in the centre of the space that had been 
cleared and leveled for our new house, with the 
light surveyor’s chain used to measure land. She 
bear immediately described a circle, limited by the 
length of his chain, which he walked over, turning 
a somersanit always at one point, and only stopping 
to eat, or pay attention to Ben if he came in his vj- 
cinity. Why he inaugurated this particular and 
peculiar exercise I am unable to say, but I have 
often noticed a tame bear keep up the circle and the 
somersault hour after hour, and day after day. He 
did not tug at his chain, nor quarrel with it, as we 
poor mortals do with chains, but apparently accept- 
ed it as a provision of Ben’s superior wisdom. This 
view of the case, if he took it, was sure to be aban- 
doned at bedtime, when he would inevitably break 
his chain to get into his master’s bedroom. His 
indomitable desire to lie on the foot of Ben’s bed, or 
to hug an old vest under it, was sure to make him 


break away from any breakable restraint. There-, 


fore a prison was made for him. It was made of 
small logs ‘‘cobbed up ;” that is, the ends notched 
with an axe, and the end of a log fitted into each 
notch. The roof was of boards destined for the new 
house, held in place by heavy stones. The first night 
the poor beast occupied his new den he raised the 
boards in his straggle to get out, impelled by the de- 
He got his head ‘out, and 
then hung by his neck, and so was choked to death. 


I shed some tears for him, and my mother rejoiced. - 


I think Ben was not very sorry. Under other cir- 
cumstances he would have mourned for the loss of 
his sublimely-ugly pet; but he had a new and life- 
long pet in prospect—perhaps many other pets after 
that—and he had no need of, and no place for, a 


HOSPITAL AND CAMP INCIDENTS. 


THE SANITARY COMMISSION AMONG THE SOLDIERS. 


No. III. 


PROBABLY in no department of the work of the 
Sanitary Commission have more significant results 
been achieved than in that of Special Relief, organ- 


ized for the relief and care of discharged soldiers. 


By its various agencies the Commission has in this 
department made itself the guardian of thousands of 
our defenders, protecting them in their rights, pro- 
viding lodging-houses and food, rescuing them from 
the hands of thieves and sharpers, collecting pen- 
sions and pay, correcting their defective papers, 
giving them medical treatment, and nursing when 
occasion demanded; in a word, seeing that all im- 
mediate needs growing out of their disabled condi- 
tion are met by corresponding provision for tempo- 
rary supply and relief. 

_ The arrangements for this special relief are organ- 
ized upon a thorough and constantly-enlarging sys- 
tem, having its centre at Washington, and thence 
radiating to every important field of the war. At 
Washington, a principal feature is the ‘‘ Home,” 
where food, care, and assistance are given to men 
who are honorably discharged, and whence they are 
sent by railroad in the care of special agents to their 
destination. At this ‘‘ Home,” also, relief is ad- 


| ministered to men from battle-fields and hospitals; 
as many as five hundred a day have sometimes been 
received and cared for; and from December, 1862, 
to October, 1863, 7187: persons were there enter- 
tained. Since it opened 86,986 nights’ lodgings 


have been furnished, and 381,315 meals provided. 


‘* Homes” of the same description are maintained 
by the Commission at Boston, Nashville, Cairo, 
Memphis, Louisville, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 
In and about Washington there are also “‘ Lodges,” 
maintained in the vicinity of railroads, all of which 
have rendered most important aid in improving the 
sanitary condition of our troops. One of these 
Lodges is immediately connected with the Pay- 
master’s Department, and has in connection with 
it a Pension Agency, which has been in operation 
for nearly a year with branches in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Louisville, and Cincinnati. This 
latter Agency has saved to the soldiers already an 
aggregate expense of from eight to ten thousand 
dollars, while at the same time rescuing them from 
imposition and a ‘‘ world of trouble” and anxiety. 
Another service rendered to the soldier is the 
collection of his back pay. It was found that many 
‘men in hospital, with families sorely in need of as 
much as they could give them, were unable to ob- 


hedged about by ‘‘regulations” as to be beyond 
their power to collect it. An agent of the Com- 
mission entered on the work of investigation and 
the removal of difficulties, and, as an evidence of 
his success, it is stated that in one week the pay of 
fifty-six men thus procured amounted to over three 
thousand dollars, almost every dime of which was 
sent to the Buffering families at home. Thus, far 
and wide, the work of the Commission bears its 
beneficent fruits. 

Still another branch of Special Relief is the 
‘* Nurses’ Home,” of which.there is one in Wash- 
ington and one in Annapolis, where sick and weary 
women-nurses may rest and recuperate their wasted 
energies. These houses have become lodges for the 
wives and mothers of men in hospital who flock to 
those points to aid in the care of wounded sons and 
husbands. 

Some of the records of the lodges about Washing- 
ton, though brief and abrupt, are full of eloquence 
as to the good work they have performed. Thus: 
‘‘A man shoeless, shirtless, and stockingless, feet 
frost-bitten and mind deranged, was brought to our 
Lodge as the only refuge for the wanderer. We 
kept him nine days, ascertained his regiment, and 
returned him for discharge.” The story of a life 
saved, perhaps of a family reunited, lies in this 
short record. And heré is another: ‘A soldier 
picked up—typhoid fever—flighty. With the best 
of care he died the next day ;” yet, doubtless, some 
heart was cheered by knowing that the dead soldier 
had tender hands to minister unto him in his last 
hours as he journeyed home to the camping-ground 
beyond the river. Another case still is that of a 
soldier who had suffered an amputation, and who 
seemed dying, but who, under the care of his nurse, 
rallied, and the second day, looking into her eyes, 
said, in a voice quivering with emotion, ‘‘ You have 
saved my life for my wife.” 

Such are some of the conspicuous features of the 
work of the Sanitary Commission among the sol- 
diers. The enumeration of its works might be in- 
definitely extended; but sufficient facts have been 
presented to justify the reputation it enjoys, and its 
claim to a still more cordial appreciation at the 
hands of the people. It only remains to exhibit, 
from its records, some of the evidences it has accu- 
mulated «.s to the character, temperament, and 
habits of the soldiers among whonr it has carried 
forward its sublime work. 

And first, next to their courage, the annpingitias 
ing temper of our troops and their cheerful acquies- 
cence in the hardships and most serious calamities 
of war, are conspicuously exhibited by the testi- 
mony of these Commission records. ‘* Well, Char- 
ley,” said a surgeon at Chattanooga, dressing a 
wound as he talked, “‘ what’s the matter?” ‘‘Oh, 
not much, doctor; only a hand off!” He had 
hoped, maybe, with that good right hand to carve 
his way to some of the world’s highest places, but 
it was gone now, lay bleeding and torn on the altar 
of his country, and he counted it a little thing. But 
had he not reached already an exalted place, high- 
er and nobler than any, except the truly brave, 
with the soul of heroism burning in them, ever at- 
tain? So it was every where on that field. ‘* Only 
once,” reports one who passed through all its hor- 
rors, ‘‘did we hear either whimper or plaint. An 
Illinois lieutenant, as brave a fellow as ever drew a 
sword, had been shot through and through the 
thighs—fairly impaled by the bullet. His wounds 
were angry with fever; every motion was torture; 
the men were lifting him as tenderly as they could, 
but they let him slip, and he fell perhaps six inches. 
But it was like a dash from a. precipice to him, and 
he wailed out like a little child; tears wet his pale, 
thin face, and he only said, ‘‘ My poor child, how 
will they tell her?” It was only for a moment; 
his spirit and his frame stiffened up together, and, 
with a half smile, he said, ‘* Don’t tell any body, 
boys, that I made a fool of myself!” 4 

A soldier, fairly riddled with bullets, lay on a 
blanket gasping for breath. ‘‘Jemmy,” said a 
comrade, with one arm swung up in a sling, and who 
was going home on a furlough—‘' Jemmy, what 
shall I tell them at home for you?” ‘‘Tell them,” 
said he, ‘‘that there’s hardly enough left of me to 
say ‘I;’ but hold down here a minute, tell Kate 
there is enough of me left to love her till I die.” 

No thought or word of complaint, only cheerful 
resignation and patience; content even in the face 
of death. And what wonder, since death comes to 
all who “‘ nobly do and die” with crowns and hon- 
ors, leading the tired feet over paths strewn with 
garlands to the summer-land lying so close to the 
borders of this chillier clime! 

The tenderness and generosity of the soldier is 
another point clearly illustrated by the records. of 
the Commission. However stern in the battle’s 
front, in the hour of suffering he is kind, gentle, 
full of sympathy and compassion. The Wisconsin 


State agents were one day distributing relief to the 


tain what was due them, or that at least it was so_ 
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Wisconsin soldiers in a Western hogpital One of 


ee eee y wounded, received some of it, 
but presently said : eT didn't like it; it made me 
feel bad to have things given to me and not to the 
boy lying next tome. But I made it all right; for 

I divided with him.” 
_ After the battle of Perryville a Federal soldier 


night taken on board a Sanitary transport in the 
James River were several rebels. One who was 
gently, to the nurse: ‘‘ God 

if it was wrong. 
but I don’t like it; that’sthetruth. I would rather 
have died for the old flag; but I thought it was right. 
There, let them bury that with me,” showing a 
bracelet of hair on hisarm. ‘‘ It’s my wife’s, hon- 
ey; it is. My watch you may keep ;” and so the 
poor fellow ran on—patience mellowing all his 
speech and marking all his action until, at the roll- 
call of the Recerding Angel, he answered ** Here!” 
and was gone. 

One other characteristic of the Northern soldier 
must be mentioned, as unmistakably attested by the- 
experience of the Commission agents. He is a be- 
liever in God, understands his own accountability, 
and is not ashamed to stand up for ti‘e honor of His 
name. In hundreds of camps prayer-meetings are 


time and time again, are found weeping before the 
altar, lifting their hearts to Him who is over all, 
the Great Captain of our salvation. “ Surely there 
is encouragement in a fact like this; and whatever 
agency tends to develop and sustain this religious 
feeling deserves the support of all right-thinking 
men. 

Providence—it is no irreverence to say—works 
with and blesses this Commission. In many cases 
results have sustained such marked relations to 
their causes; gifts have found their way by such 
wonderful chances to the precise objects which the 
givers would have chosen above all others to bene- 
fit; difficulties that seemed insurmountable have so 
melted away; and embarrassments that threatened 
irremediable disasters have been so overcome, that 
the blindest eye could not fail to discern, and the 
coldest heart to acknowledge, the presence of an 
enlightened controlling Influence, whose sympu- 
thies and energies were altogether in co-operation 
with this great patriotic charity. There is conso- 
lation for the future in this thought. It helps us 
to look beyond the fogs that lie on the lowlands of 
our selfishness and unbelief, and to see the shining 
heights where God is, and victory awaits the True 
and Just. Especially does this thought. stimulate 
continued effort in behalf of this Commission. We 
are workers with the Infinite One in every endeav- 
or expended in this cause. 


comes of your gifts; whether they are wisely and 
faithfully appropriated; whether, in hospital or field, 
the pillow you have made rests any tired head, the 
dressing-gown your fingers embroidered wraps any 
wasted, fading form; whether the slippers your nee- 
dle worked ease any weary, blistered foot? Go to 
the records of this Commission and you have ‘our 
answer.: On every field your labor bears precious 
fruit. It is as if you had planted trees of Paradise, 
under which all weary, suffering ones might find 
shelter and rest. In every tent, lodge, and hospi- 
tal you wil) find blossoms from those trees of yours 


on peaceful, pulseless breasts. The soldiers, wo- 
men of the North, are biessed by your work, and 
they appreciate it as true men should. Be encour- 
aged: the Father takes care of your gifts, and sends 
them where you would have them go. ‘‘ What do 
the women say about us boys at home?” slowly 
asked a poor wreck of a lad of one who sat at his 
side. That brow of his ached for the touch of a 
loving hand. He had walked through rough, stony 
places; temptation, sin, folly had beset him on the 
right hand and the left; but he felt still a mother’s 
influence on his soul, leading him into the June 
paths of old. At the very moment he asked the 
question ‘‘ What do the women say of us at home?” 
he was turning over a little silken needle-book that 
some laughing girl had some day made and sent to 
the Sanitary Commission, working on its cover the 
words, playfully perhaps, ‘‘My bold soldier-boy.” 
The friend sitting by simply pointed to that legend. 
The reply struck home to his heart, and he burst 
into tears. They were not bitter tears, but tears 
of joy. His question was answered; the evidence 
of woman’s interest was before his eyes, and he was 
content. His eyelids closed down, his breathing 
grew calm, and soon sleep touched him, and he was 
dreaming. It was your hand that touched him and 
brought that benign peace to his soul. 

_ After the battle of Hanover Court House there 
was great suffering among the wounded for want 
of blankets and medical stores. [ven the néces- 
saries of life were scarcely to be had. Finally, how- 
ever, an army surgeon forced his way to White 
House. There he found the Sanitary Commission 
and told them the story of the soldiers’ sufferings. 
At once clean sheets, blankets, bedsacks, and pil- 
lows, were packed, and, with boxes of condensed 
milk, farina, tea, coffee, sugar, oranges, and lemons, 
were sent off to the hospitals. ‘‘ When I depart- 
ed,” says the surgeon, “ there was not a State rep- 
resented in my hospital but found some article 
bearing the marks of home. As I Jed one poor 


| fellow from Pennsylvania to his bed, and he saw 


lying, fragrant and beautiful, in their pale hands, - 


forgive 
I thought it was right, 


held daily; and thousands of stern, determined vet- ” 
erans, who have gone through the battle’s tempest « 


Sometimes, dear Madam, you wonder what be- | 
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tions, and seeing how much he suffered, took off his 
coat and put it over the wounded man. Somedays | 
after the rebel was brought in a prisoner, with the 
Union coat in his possession, and in reply to a ques- 
tion as to where he got it, told the story of the | ; 
Federal soldier’s kindness, adding, ‘‘I shall never 
shoot that man, any how.” 
The rebels, it has been obgerved, do not bear up 
as well under disaster as our own men. Thee is ; 
not only more whimpering, but more fretfulnessand 
. bitterness of spirit evinced, chiefly in want of regard 
~~ one for another, But there are exceptions even in 
| 
bear. P 
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CONVALESCENT CAMP, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 


upon the clean white sheet the name of his fatnily 
and his home, his convulsive sobs startled all around, 
making the whole hospitai weep.” 

In December last a Vermont regiment was en- 
car ped bebind Arlington Heights, in Virginia. The 
mei of the regiment were brawny and robust, but 
pr tracted exposure had occasioned an unusual de- 
gree of sickness among them ; and application was 
made to the Sanitary Commission for supplies, med- 
ical and otherwise. The reziment, from some cause, 
had never been fully supplied with blankets, and 

“many of the sick were consequently destitute of tle 

most necessary protection from the cold. The wants 
of the men once discovered to the Sanitary Com- 
mission, arrangements were immediately mac to 
supply them, and in a day or two one hundred end 
fifty blankets—one hundred and forty nine had been 
asked for—were forwarded to the regimental head- 
quarters. These blankets, thus bestowed, were the 
gifts of patriotic associations in various parts of the 
country, most of them having been made by the 
wives and sisters of volunteers. 

In this regiment was a private whom we will call 
Andrews—a large, lusty fellow, who bad been broken 
down by severe service, and was considered by all 
as beyond hope of recovery. He had behaved with 


. 


marked bravery in every engagement in which his 
regiment had participated, and was a universal fa- 
vorite among his fellows. Though naturally cour- 
and stout-hearted, his physical prostration 
ad seriously affected his mind, and he was full of 
despondency, expecting momentarily to die. When 
the supplies of the Sanitary Commission were con- 
veyed to the camp, the condition of this man was 
brought particularly to thé attention of the agent 
having them in charge. He, full of sympathy for 
the suffering fellow, provided him with ali possi- 
ble comforts, such as fruits, medicines, and agree- 
able food, adding to his supplies a sick-blanket, 
which he carefully folded over the patient as he lay 
on his hard, board bed. 
The following day, visiting the regimental camp 
a second time, the agent was met by the Colonel 
with the information that Andrews was much bet- 
ter, and promised, after all, to recover. ‘* Would 
you believe it,” said the Colonel, *‘ the sight of that 
blanket seemed to bring the fellow right back to 
life; his whole manner brightened ; his very fin- 
gers grew nettlesome, clutching the blanket with a 
very ecstasy of delight.” Wi 
The agent hurried to the sick man’s tent, and 
found him, indeed, vastly improved. His face 
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COOK-HOUSB AT GENERAL HOSPITAL, GETTYSBURG. 


brightened as the agent approached, but he did not 
take his gaze from the blankets. Presently, point- 
ing with his long, thin finger to a corner of the 
blanket, he whispered, ‘* That, Sir, has been better 
medicine than all your hospital stuff. It has put 
new life into my veins; if I'm ever a well man itl 
be because God sent me this blanket.” 

The story of the blanket was a simple one. It 
had been made by the soldier's wife living far away 
among the Vermont hills, and had been sent with 
other contributions from the same neighborhood to 
the Sanitary Commission. 
her home was humble, but she had a true heart, 
and having nothing else to give she had cut up the 
silk dress in which she was married and converted 
it to the purpose mentioned. On one corner she 
had worked her name, and with that mark only had 
sent it on its mission, little dreaming what that 
mission would be. The blanket, laid over the sol- 
dicr, immediately caught his eye; the material 
seemed familiar; he had certainly seen it before, 
and that thought roused his whole nature. Pres- 
ently, pulling up the corners to his face—he was 
too weak to raise himself—and passing the.whole 
slowly before his eyes, he saw the name dearer to 
him than all the world besides, and in an instant the 
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The woman was poor,. 


whole story of her sacrifice for the soldiers’ sake 


was daguerreotyped upon his thought. What won- 
der that, under the flood of memories which that 
moment came over him, sweeping away all thoughts 
of self, all despondency and yloom, he grew hopeful 
again, realizing that he still had something to live 
for and a work to do. He recovered; and to his 
dying day undoubtedly he will be a believer in the 
medicinal properties of blankets. Surely that was 
a special Providence which sent to this man this 
precise gift—a tonic which strengthened and saved 
him when nothing else, it may be, could have 
brought him safely through. 

The brave and noble men who march a-field with 
their lives in their hand, to battle for the life of the 
nation, deserve our fullest sympathy and encourage- 
ment. Through no channel can we so certainly 
and effectually reach and serve them as in that 
offered by the Sanitarv Cammission. Let it be our 
care to keep that channel ever full and flowing. 
So, blessing our soldiers, shall we win blessings for 
ourselves. So, women of the North, 


‘“When peace shall come, anf homes shall smile again, 
A thousand soldier-hearts im northern climes 
Shall tell their little children in their rhymes 
Of the sweet saints who blessed the old war times.” 
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REMEMBRANCE. 


Tue turmoil of the busy world 
May sweep across my path, 
And-storms may come, with seeming power, 
To crush me in their wrath; | 
Yet recollections of the past, 
And of our friendship true, 
Shall forge-a firm, unyielding chain 
To bind my heart to you. 


And when ih after-years you read 
Each page of Memory’s book, 

I would not wish my name might be 
In some neglected nook ; 

But ask that when life’s noon is past, 
And wanes its sunshine brief, 

Within that volume I may claim 
One bright, unsullied -leaf. 


GENERAL MEIGS, 


GENERAL M. C. Mercs, whose portrait we here 
give, was born in Georgia. He was appointed to 
West Point from Pennsylvania, in 1832, and was 
graduated at that institution in 1836, ranking the 
fifth in his class, and receiving the appointment of 
Second Lieutenant First Artillery. In November 
of the same year he was transferred to the Corps of 
Engineers. He was promoted to a First Lieuten- 
ant of Artillery October 18, 1838. General Meigs 
was for some time overseer of the works involved in 


the extension of the Capitol at Washington, in the | 


exercise of which duty his taste was no less judi- 
cious than his skill. He also supermtended the 
construction of the Potomac Aqueduct, in which he 
planned an arch which is said to be the largest arch 
of a single span in the world. At the beginning of 
the war he resigned his position as Firsf Lieutenant, 
and was appointed Quarter-master of the Army. 
At present he is detailed by the Secretary on in- 
rpection duty in the West. 
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INDIAN CHIEFTAINS FROM THE 


FAR WEST. 


Ovr readers will be interested to know some- 
thing about the two Indian Chjefs, IRATABA and 
ANTONIO AzcL, the most powertul of all the chief- 
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LRATABA, OLMEF OF THE MOJAVES. 


tains west of the Rio Grande, whose portraits we 
give on this page. Irataba left Sam Francisco on 


' the 23d of January, for a visit to Washington and 


New York. He is chief of the Mojayes—the great 
tribe of the Colorado Valley—and is the finest spec- 


imen of the unadulterated aboriginalion this conti- | 


nent. He rules over several subordinate tribes 
with an iron hand. He is fifty-five wears old, six 
feet in height, has a magnificent boilily presence, 
and an amount of physical strength which enables 
him to march fifty miles a day through the burning 
lands of Arizona. The only thing which has yet 
excited an expression of wonder in his travels was 


the sight of a school of whales on his way to San | 
Antonio Azul, the ally of Irataba, is. 


Francisco. 
head chief of the Pimos of the Gila, and furnishes a 
His face betokens a 
frank and amiable disposition. 
intelligent, and numbers 6000 men. 
of the sketch is that commonly worn by the tribes 
from the Rio Grande to the Colorado, 


LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


‘Tnt6 vast hotel, a view of which appears on page 100, is 
the work of an association, incorporated in 1855 under the 
style of ** Laclede Ilotel Company.” The name was de- 
rived from Pierre Ligueste Laclede, the city's founder, 
who planted a colony on its site one hundred and seven-. 
teen years ago, under the protection of France. Not far 
from the time of laying the foundations in 1857, the n»me 
was changed by Legislative enactment to “* Lindell Hotel,"’ 


THE LINDELL HOTEL OF ST, 


in compliment to the brothers Jesse G. Lindell and Peter > 


Lindell, who were large contributors to the enterprise. 
Both of the brothers are now dead—the latter dying less 
than a year since at the age of eighty-six. The company 
proceeded unremittingly with their task, first under the 
pi r= yg! of Derrick A. January, and then under that of 


Levin H. Baker. After a lapse of sevem years they saw 
their Herculean labor completed. Mr. as Walsh, who 
was the architect in chief, besides drawMg upon the ample 


resources of his own skill, visited Europe, for the purpose 
of examining the plans of the most celebrated foreign ho- 
tels. His researches decided him to adopt and combine 
the shops and courts of Italian and French models with 
the vestibule system of England. . 
The main front looks southward and lies on Washington 
. Avenue; on the east side runs Sixth Street, on the west 
Seventh Street,.and on the north Green Street. The de 
is Italian, of the Venetian school, and the building is 
substantial nature, being constructed of brick, iron, 
t 7 > 
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GENERAL C. MEIGS. 


a space of forty-five feet between them, and connected only 
in the centre, and both extremes by wing buildings run- 
ning north and south, and leaving between them two 
courts, one of which is to be used for a gentleman's recrea- 
tion, and the other for a lady's conservatory. While the 
outer connecting buildings and the eastern flank extend 
to the full depth of the lot, the space that would be occu- 
pied by the western flank has been reserved for the erec- 
_ tion of a theatre, to connect with the building. The prin- 
cipal or southern front is divided into five compartments, 
on its base line, the centre and both extreme divisions 
forming projections, and the two receding divisions form- 
ing on the first and second stories colonnades between 
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them. The three principal elevators on the ground-floor 
are supported by columns, imposts, and arches, forming 
a continuous arcade around the three fronts, imparting 
strength to the building and allowing sufficient light for 
the shops and basements. The pedestals of these columns 
extend down to the basement floor, and are supported by 
inverted arches. 

The Lindell is six storfes high exclusive of attic and 
bascment, both which are equivalent to nearly two stories 
more. The height from sidewalk to cornice is one hun- 
dred and twelve feet. The stone used (rich cream-colored 
magnexian limestone) is from the Grafton quarries, not far 
above the mouth of the Illinois River. The east and south 
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+ ing those on the sides, the house has a pa 


fronts are of this stone, and show much elaborate carving. 
The north and west fronts are faced with brick, orna-. 
mented by cut-stone window trimmings. 

The basement extends under the entire structure, courts 
and sidewalks, and comprises the following: The laundry, 
five rooms, a linen-room, connected by steam-ele- 
vators with the <istributing-rooms on each story. The 
baker and pastry-cook have each two roonis; the butcler 
and fish-monger have one large room each; the grocer and 
green-grocer have one room each; there are twelve large 
wine-vaults and six coal-vanite. The steam-engine and 
the boiler are eutside the building. There are, moreover, 
two dining-rooms for the hotel help and those of the guests 
of the house, and a large saloon, 93 by 64 feet, to be used 
as a general bath-room. There are other rooms of minor 
importance in the basement. 

Entering the first story from Washington Avenue, the 
guest finds himself in a vestibule which has a variegnted 
marble floor, with columns supporting a handsomely fres- 
coed ceiling. In the courts in the eastern and western 

rts of the ground-floor are to be separate colonnades for 

h sexes, ornamented with beautiful fountains, ever- 
greens, etc. On the same flvor is the saloon, the billiard. 
room, public and private offices, baggage-rooms, coat-room, 
wash-rooms, water-closeta, and vaults. Encircling the pub- 
lic offices are thirty-six commodious shope and stores con- 
necting with the interior of the house by a walk all around 
the rear doors. These shops will be leased to all kinds of 
dealers, railway companies. etc. y 

Leaving the large vestibule, the guest can ascend to the 
right or left of the main entrance to the second story, which 
is reached by two grand staircnses, running up the entire 
height of the building. This story is divided into public 
and private parlors, reading and writing rooms, ante- 
rooms, club rooms, etc., all spacious, lofty, and magnifi- 
cently furnished throughout. The gentlemen's public re- 
ception-room is located over the main entrance, and is 
thirty-five by twenty-five feet. dining-rooms are on 
this floor. 

The third story is divitied into sixteen suits of rooms for 
the accommodation of family parties. Each suit comprises 
three or more rooms—a parlor, bedroom, wash and bath 
room, closets; There are also on this floor over fifiy sin- 
gle bedrooms for the accommodation of transient guests 
and boarders who have no families. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth stories are divided into suits 
of three or more rooms and single rooms. The reoms are 
‘all very large, well lighted, ranging in size from thirtcen 
by sixteen feet to thirty-one by twenty-five—connecied by 
spacious corridors twelve feet wide by sixteen to twenty 
fret high, with triple windows (nearly the width of the 
halls) at their extremities, give good ventilation, aided by 
twenty patent ventilators through the roof. ‘There is not 
a single dark room in the whole building. _ 

The whole building, taking it from basement to attic, 
has 530 rooms. Those of public character are numerous 
and capacious beyond those of any other hotel edifice on 


the continent. 


The parlors are eighteen or twenty in number, the whole 
second story front being one continuous range, and add- 


ANTUNLO AZUL, CHIEF OF THE PIMOS. 


rlor range of 
m«re than one hundred yards. The furnishing of these 
rlors is as rich as befits the general character of the ed- 


fice, consixting of Axminster, Brussels, and English 


vet carpets; brocaielle, satin damask, and lace curtains; 
roxewoo:!, walnut, and gilt mirrors ; chairs, and sofas, gen- 
oy of Elizabethan, Louisa XIV., and other senuissant 
styles. 

The bricks laid on the walls would be sufficient to pave 
an area of more than (ii. ty-ciqht acrea. There are 740 
tons of cast and wrought iron, 27 acres of plastering, 810 
windows, 650 inside doors, The plate-glass would cover 
an acre of ground, the floora seven acres, The sheeting, 
or wash-boards, laid in a continuous line, would reach 
thirteen miles. Besides the marble flooring and other 
flagging, 300,100 feet of flooring boards have been laid, 
requiring 30,000 yards of carpet to cover them. There 
are 32 tons of sash-weights, 16,0 0 feet of gas-pipe, 120,000 
pounds of lead and 30,000 of iron pipe for watcr, 87,700 
feet of steam-pipe for heating it, and 32 miles of bell-wire. 
The actual cost of the building is $950,000, which, with 
the ground (valued at $326,4™), makes the whole value 
$1,276,400 —not to »penk of furn ture, $200,000 worth of 
which is now being imported an put in. So the hou-e, 
fully completed and furnished, will cost nearly a million 
and a of dollira! 

The lessees who have undertaken the task of con:lucting 
this gigantic establ:shment. are Messrs. Joun H. 
and Joun C. Parks. Both have long been known in the 
West as xccomplixhed hosts, and had previously been as- 
socinted togeth.r in the proprietu:ship of hotels in St. 
Louia. 
25th of November by @ — * Opening Ball.” Nearly 
three thou-and persons, from quite half the States of the 
Union were pre-ent. 
music 120 sets, or TOO dancers, « ceupied the fleor at a time. 
The whole affair waa most successfully conducted, and 
furnixhed a fitting prelude to the op-ning of the largest 
and most magnificent hotel in the country, and the largest 
in the world, with the possible exception of the Hutel de la 
Paizx, of Paris. 


_ THE LOVER’S WISH. 


I wovtp not be the rose that blooms . 
Where gay parterres are spread, 

Nor yet the rosy wreath that twines 
Round beauty’s graceful head. 


No! let me be the rose that wins . 
A glance and smile from thee 
When none are by, thy beating heart, 
Thy blushing cheek, to see: 


Long treasured for the giver’s sake, 
When nature’s charms are past; 

And claimins still thou ch dry and sere, 
A fond look to the last. 


The ** Lindell” was formally inxngurated on the’ 


There were five orchestras, to whose -. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Fzsrvary 18, 1864. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morton’s Gotp Pens are now sold at the 
eame prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is eutir: ly owing to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
has failed to reach its destination in safety ; showing that 
the Morton Guld Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see **The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” in next column. 


VALENTINES 
To the Trade. 


Call or send to Head-Quarters. Catalogues sent free a 


mail. A better assortment, on more liberal] terms, than 
any other dealer can offer. 


Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 455 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Store and Manufactory.) 


Silver Rings for 10 cents 
Pure Coin. 
Send 3 cents for postage if ordered singly. 
See particulars in another place. 


VALENTINES. 


Enclose One Dollar to STRONG, and receive one of his 
fine VALENTINES in & BEAUT:FUL Box. It will be sent 
free by mail on receipt of the above. Address 

T. W. STRONG, 98 Nassau Street, New York. 


DEAFNESS OVEROOME by using Haslam's Sound Magni- 
fying Tubes. They can beconcealed. Send for a descrip- 
tive pamphlet to Lk. HASLAM, 32 John St., New York. 


What does it mean? A reccipt for making ‘‘ DRAKE'S 
PLANTATION BITTERS.” Sent free ‘to any one for 
Ten C:nts. Address Box 2900, P.O., New York. 


Caution 


The Azmeriban Watch 
Company. 


It having come to our knowledge that imitations of the 
American Watch have been put upon the market in great 
numbers, calculated, by their utter worthlessness, to in- 
jure the reputation of our genuige products—to protect 
our own interests and the public from imposition, we again 
publish the trade marks by which our Watches may in- 
variably be known. 

We manufacture four styles of Watches: 

The Finest has the name 

“AMERICAN WATCH CO., Waltham, Mass.,"’ en- 
graved on the inside plate. 

The setonpD has the name 

** APPLETON, TRACY & CO., Waltham, Mass.,”’ en- 
graved on the inside plate. 

The THIRD has the name 

“Pp. S. BARTLETT, Waltham, Mass.,” 
the inside plate. 

All the above styles have the name “ American Watch 
Co.” painted on the dial, and are warranted in-every re- 
spect. 

The FouRTH has the name 

*“ WM. ELLERY, Boston, Mass.’’ engraved on the in- 
side plate, and is not named on the dial. 

Ai the above described Watches are made of various 
sizes, and are sold in be re- 
quired. 

It is,hardly possible for us to accurately describe the nu- 
merous imitations to which we have alluded. They are 
usually inscribed with names so nearly approaching our 
own as to escape the observation of the unaccustomed buy- 
er. Some are represented as made by the ‘* Union Wartcu 
Co., of Boston, Mass,""—no such company existing. Some 
are named the **‘ Soldier's Watch,” to be sold as our FourTu 
or Wm. ELuEry grade, usually known as THE “‘ SOLDIER'S 
Watecs ;” others are named the “ APPLETON WaToH Co. ;”” 
others the **P. S. BarTLEY,” instead of our P. S. Bart- 
LETT, besides many varieties named in such a manner as 
to convey the idea that they are the veritable productions 
of the American Watch Company. 

A little attention on the part of buyers will protect them 
from gross imposition. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, Y. 


engraved on 


-Lenhart’s Elements of Music. 


A clear and Systematic Arrangement of Rules for the 
Pixno-forte. To which are added Burrowes” Guide to 
Practice, and Czerny's Celébrated Letters on the Art of 

‘Playing the Piano. This New Hand-Book of Elements 
will be found to be the best work of the kind for beginners 
Price 4) cts. Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
I Aves main, Boston. 


IL LIARD BALLS.—Patent Comrvnressen Ivo- 
ry. Warranted for six months. 2} and 2} in., $10 per 
set. 2 in. Bagatelle, $3; 12 in., $7 per set. French cue 
tips. 82 and $3 per box; chalk, $2 gross. For sale at 
WELL ING's, 207 Centre St., New York, sign of the Gold- 
en Jephant. 


D O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MU STACHE 8 ?—My Onguent will 
force ther, to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1 
rent by — et free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. R. G, GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y, 
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THE GOLD OF ALL PENS, 
GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD, 


On receipt of any of the following sums in Gash, the 
Subscriber will send by return mail, or otherwise, as di- 
rected, a Gold _ or Pens—sclecting the same according 
to description, viz. 

GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 


For 25 cents, the Magic Pen; for 88 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for 50 cents, the Alwa Ready Pen; for 15 cents, 
the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Excelsior Pen.—These 
Pens are not numbered, but correspond in sizes tomumbers 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 respectively. 

THE SAME — IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 

For 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Lucky 
Pen; for $1, the Alw ays-Ready Pen; for $1 25, the Ele- 
gant Pen; and for $1 50, the Excelsior Pen. 

These are Well-Finished, Good- Writing Gold Pens, with 
Iridosmin Points, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a day of the best Steel Pens; h 
they are unwarranted, and, therefore, not 

MORTON’S WARRANTED PENS. 

The name ‘+A. Morton,” Number,” and Quality," 
are stamped on the following and the points are war- 
ranted for six months, except t accident. 

The Numbers indicate size only: No.1 being the small- 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
smallest, and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for 
the desk. 

Long and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. Short 
a Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made onli of first 
quality. 

The Long and — Nibs are fine ee. the Medium 
Nibs are Broad, C Business points. The engravings 
are fac-similes of the ai sizes and styles. 


GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For $0 sg Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 3d 
quality. 
For $1 00 a No. 2 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 
quolity ; or a No. 4 Pen, 8d quality. 
For $1 25, 2 No. 8 Pen, Ist duality or ‘a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
quality, or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $1. 50, a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality ; or a No, 5 Pen, 24 
Vo. 6 Pen, 3d quality. 
For 75, a No. 5 Pen, Ist or No. 6 Pen, 2d 


quality. 
For #2, 25, 2 No 6 Pen; $2 75a No. T Pen; $3 2a No. 8 
Pen; $4.0 No. 9 Pen; $5 No. 10 Pen—all 1st quality. 


THE SAME GOLD PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 
For No. 1 Pen, 1st quality; or a No Pen, 8d 


For gi "b. : ‘No. 2 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $2 00, a No. 3 Pen, Ist Seater: or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 
quality ; ; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. 
For $2 50 a No. 4 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. & Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quali 
For $3 00, a No. 5 Pen, 1st quality; or ‘a No, 6 Pen, 2d 


qua ality 
For $3 50, a No, 6 Pen, 1st quality. 
. GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
MOUNTED DESK HOLDERS. 
For $2 00 a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $275 
a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. 7 Pen. 


No. 10 Pen. 

The ** ist Quality” are pointed with the very best Iri- 
dosmin Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality 
are suld with the slightest imperfection which skill and 
the closest scrtiny can detect. 

The ‘*2d Quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
previous to the year 1 

e “3d Quality” he intends shall equal in respect to 
Du rability, Elasticity and Good Writing Qualities (the 
only true considerations) any Gold Pens made elsewhere. 

In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say 
that, previous to operating his New and Patented Ma- 
chines, he could not have made as Good Writing‘and Du- 
rable — for the price, had the Gold been furnished gra- 
tuitously. 

Parties ordering must in all instances specify the 
Name"’ or the and ity" of the Pens 
wanted, and be particular to describe the kind they pre- 
Ser—whether stiff or limber, coarse or fine. 

All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at 
my risk: and to all who send twenty cents (the charge for 
registering), in addition to the price of goods omdered, I 
will guaranty their safe delivery. 

Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full 
premium on the day received. 

TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. yt be allowed 
on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $24, and of 20 per cent. 
on $40, if eent to one at one time. 

A A. MORTON, 
No. 25 Maiden Lane, ‘New York. 


New and Important Work. 
For the Naval Service. 


Tactics, under Steam. 
By A. PARKER, 
Commander United States Navy. Published by authority 
of the Navy Department. In one voiume, octavo, 
Fully illustrated with eighty plates. Price $5. 
- Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Just published by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 Broadway. New York. 


Agents Wanted for the Army. 


New Army Watches. 


Every Soldier should have the Magic Rajlway Time- 
Keeper. It has beautiful Silver Composite Hunting Cases, 
with new Patent Time Indicator, to save trouble af open- 
ing case, just invented for the bene of our brave soldiers. 
The handsomest and most useful Watch ever offered $15. 

Every Officer should have the DOUBLE TIME DU- 
PLEX STOP WATCH.—This highly useful Waich has 
beautiful and heavy Silver Hunting Cases, with different 
Indexes for Washington and London time, Sweep ‘Seconds 
with Superior adjusted Stop, to be used in training/horses, 
— also by Sportsmen, , in marking time, 


All the leading novelties can be seen by sending’for our 
Catalogue. We want Agents in every Bars mn on unu- 
sually liberal terms. 

All Watches mailed free to any address, and warrant- 
ed for 12 months. 

ARRANDALE & CO., Importers of Watches, e 
912 Broadway, New York. 


Silver Chains, for $1 00, pure Coin, 
Sent by mail anywhere. 
See advertisement in another place. 


Elliot’s New Repeaters 


Are now ready. The most safe, compact, durable. effect- 


ive, sure, and reliable Revolvers made. Carry large balls 
(No. 32 cartridge), are rapidly londed and fired—conve- 
niently carried in the vest—whole Jencth five imches— 
four barrrels—each rified gain twist. The Trade supplied. 


ELLIOT ARMS CO., 494 Broadway, MN. Y. 


For $4 09 a No, 8'Pen; for $5 a No. 9 Pen; and for $6 a 
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SMALL-POX. 


of disease. How vastly important, then, when first at- 
tacked with fever or any contagious disease, or sick from 
any cause whatever, they should be used at once, kefore 
the disease takes root. When it is floating through the 
circulation, while it has not fixed its deadly fangs in any 
pafticular organ, two or three doses will drive it out, and 
health will be restored. 

B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 


MR. BISSELL'’S LETTER. 
FOUR PERSONS CURED OF SMALIL-POX BY BERANDRETH'S 
PILLS. 
NEwoomE, Essex Co., N. Y., Sept. 13, 1861. 
Doctor BENJAMIN BRANDRETH, New York. 

Dear Sir: In our family we have used your excellent | 
pills for several years, and have found them to be a never- 
failing remedy in mild and severe cases of sickness, but 
their full value we did not fully appreciate until last win- 
ter, when the small-pox visited so many families in this ny 
and the surrounding towns. I was first attacked, and 
supposed I had a cold; took four pills and some warm. 
drinks; next day no better, took four more; still no bet- ° 
ter, and my wife said I should take eight; did so, and 
then the Small-pox began to show itself. On the fifth day 
I took to my bed, and in less than four days I was covered 
from head to foot with pustules. I continued to use the 
pills daily, and took no other medicine whatever except 
your Vegetable Universal Pills. The pox was less than 
four days in coming to a head, and in about the same 
time they dried up. I began to attend some to my stock 
in about two weeks, but in three weeks I was attending 
to my regular farming business, having quite recovered 
my usual health. I took eighty pills during my sickness, 
in doses of four to eight pills, according to effect; being 
careful to procure two or three evacuations a day; and 
though covered from head to feet with the disease, yet it 
has not left a mark upon me, which is one of the benefits 
said certainly to be secured by the use of Brandreth’s Pills. 
I and my family found this to be so in our experience of 
their effects in this fell disease. 

My wife, well known as Aunt Polly for one hundred 
miles around us, was attacked with the disease about the 
time I was getting well over it. From the first she under- 
stood it was the Small-pox, and prepared herself to com- 
bat its virulence by a free use of the pills. In six days, 
and while confined to her bed, and scarcely able to move 
from excessiwe weakness, she used twenty-six pills, or a 
little over an average of four pills per day. And what 
was the consequence of this continued purging with Bran- 
dreth’s Pills? On the Tuesday she was obliged to take to 
her bed; by Friday the pustules were all filled; and by 
the following Tuesday she had dressed herself! and in one 
week after was attending to her regular household du- 
ties, tothe astonishment of all her neighbors. One fact 
deserves notice; although she was covered with the dis- 
ease, yet it has left no mark whatever on her skin, which 
bears no evidence of the awful ordeal it has passed under. 

Mrs. Wetherbee, my daughter, her husband, and their 
only child, were all stricken down by the Small-pox. 
Mrs. W. had it light, and only some seven pustules came 
out. She used thirty pills in fourteen days. Alonzo, her 
husband, had a severe attack, and took the pills all 
through it, the number not noted. They both recovered 
in fourteen days from its commencement. Their little boy 
Daniel, about fifteen months old, had the disease badly ; 
we had little hope to save him. He was covered from 
head to feet; he was like a huge scab; and for days he 
lay insensible. We all snpposed he would die—that noth- 
ing could save him. His bowels had been confined for 
several days, and my wife said this must be remedied— 
that perhaps if the boy could be purged he might revive. 
She had read over yours and Dr. Lull’s experience, and 
gave him one pill, crushed, in some warm water. The 
pill produced no effect, but she was impressed with your 
remarks upon the necessity and importance of having the 
bowels purged in Small-pox, and in all serious sickness 
whatever: so she gave him another pill. Still no effect. 
She then pounded three pills, and added warm water, and 
gave them to the boy at once. Still no effect. There the 
little sufferer lay without motion, except the rapid breath- 
ing and peculiar signs of speedy dissolution evident to all. 
If he died, it would be said he might have got well had 
his bowels only. been opened, and we then commenced to 
give him three pills in two hours, or at the rate of one 
and one-half per hour. When this child of fifteen months 
had taken thirteen pills, they operated, and most fully. 
The stools were black as pitch, and most offensive. Every 
one was satisfied that it was DEaTH and MORTIFIED matter 
which the pills had brought away, and that the pills had 
saved another life through the providence of God. 

In an hour after the pills commenced to operate he be- 
gan to revive, and took some refreshment. He continued 
to improve until he got well. He is not marked with the 
disease. It seems proper to state that, though it took 
thirteen pills to open his bowels, yet two days after he 
had a full, natural evacuation without medicine, and his 
bowels have been regular up to this day, which is nearly 
nine months from the time of his sickness, nor has he 
used a pill since. He is a lively, intelligent, and healthy 
boy as can be seen. His parents will ever be grateful to 


you, and they and myself aud wife desire you to publish 


this letter, which, if need be, can be certified to by all the 
residents of this and the adjoining towns. 7 
I am, very respectfully, yours, 

DANIEL BISSELL, 
For many years Supervisor of the Town. 


Weceertify tothetruth ofthe above. (Sigued)—POLLY 
BISSELL; ALONZO WETHERBEE; MARY WETH- 
ERBEE; RUSSELL ROOT, Postmaster, Schroon River; 
ERASTUS P. ROOT; THOMAS R. CARY, Justice of the 
Peace, Town of Long Lake; CYRUS P. KELLOGG, Su- 
pervisor of Town of Long Lake, 1860; WILLIAM WOOD, 
Commissioner of Roads. Town of Long Lake; JOSIAH 
WOOD, Raquette Take; WM. HELMS, Forked Lake; 
W. H. PLUMBLEY, Forked Lake; AMOS HOUGHL, 
Forked Lake; EZEKIEL PALMER, Long Lake Hotel. 


OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, NEw YorRK 
Observe B. BVRANDRETI in white on Government 


Stamp. 
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them by mail. 
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Soldiers of the Union!! 


Read the following Letters received from your 
- Comrades as endorsements of the 


World Known and World Tried 


? REMEDIES, KNOWN AS 


Professor Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment. 


_ You will here find unsolicited testimonials received from 
nf ome of the country where our army of occupation is 
ree 


See to your Health! 


All of you have some one interested in your welfare, 
then do not delay. 


Your Life is Valuable!! 


Not only to yourselves, but to your Fathers and Moth- 
ers, Sisters, Wives, and Brothers. Then while you may, 
purchase your Health ! 


For 30 cents, 70 cents, or $1 10, 


Will, when expended in these medicines, bring you 
down tp the greenest and ripest old age. 
The following are genuine sonar, oe on file for inspection | 


at this office, 
| 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


QUARTEERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT, 
39th Illinois Volunteers, 
Istanp, 8. C., November 26, 1 
Prof. Hottoway, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y.: 

Srk: Enclosed please find two dollars, for which send me 
one dollar's worth each of your celebrated Pills and Oint- 
ment, by return mail. Please attend to this at once, for I 
am much in need of the above remedies. Address 

| Lieut. A, W. Q.M., 

| 89th Illinois Vols. 

| CaMP NEAB BRANDY STATION, 

| anuary 7, 1864. | 
Prof. 

Deak SiR: I have heard a great deal of talk about your 
famous Pills, and as I never was in need of them until’ 
now, [want to try them, as Diarrhea is very pr: valent 
at the — time: send me the worth of the enclosed. 

Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH WALSH, 
Co. E, 5th Regt., Excelsior Brigade. 


| Tennessee, 


ber 26, 1863. 
Prof. 
Drak Sik: Please find enclosed one dollar, and send me 
the ambunt in your famous Pills, as I am troubled with 
joa and seek a cure. 


Yours, &c., 
THOMAS F. TURNER, 
Co. I, 2d Iowa Infantry. 


IsLanp, 8. C. 
January 12, 1864, 
Prof. 


Deak Sir: Enclosed you will find 50 cents, for which 
I wish you to send me some of your valuable Pills; send © 
10 cents for Address) 
ISRAEL C. HALL, 
Co. D, 4th N. H. Vols, 
Port Royal, 8. C. 


CamP OF Exc EXCELSIOR BRIGADF, 
January 22, 1864. 
Prof. 


of it in Pills; en cents to pay postage, 
you will oblige. 

ours 


&e. 
Sergt. WM. POWERS, 
Co. Lk, 5th Regt. Excelsior Brigade, 
Washington, D.C. 


ISLAND, C., 
January 21, 1864. 
Prof. HoLttoway: 


Please find enclosed the sum of one dollar for Pills. I~ 
have Diarrhoea, and can't get it stopped, so I want to try 
your Pills. 

Yours, &c 
WILLIAM CHRISTY, 
¢ Co. D, 104th Regt., Penn. "Vols., 
Morris Ieland, 3. C. 


Breech Loading Rifles and 
Carbines, 

Carrying the copper water-proof cartridge, 
and also using ordinary loose ammunition. 
This arm is now admitted by all competitors to be superior 
to any other ever offered to the public. Its simple con- 
struction and perfect workmanship are a sure guarantee 
against getting out of order. The great advantage of load- 
ing with either fixed or loose ammunition alone makes it 
superior to all others. These arms are made for both 
sporting and military prrposes, and have been adopted 
both by the General Government and a number of States. 
We have the highest testimonials of their efficiency and 
durability. 

We also offer to the Public our new Cartridge and loose 
ammunition loading revolver. This arm has no equal ag 
a belt or pocket weapon. No one wishing a first-class arm 
should be without one. 

For further particulars send for descriptive circular. 
_P. 8. Do not forget that both Rifles and Pistols may be 
used with either copper cartridge or loose ammunition. 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
262 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gold! Gold!! Gold!!! 
goo Watches, Chains, &c., &C., KC. 


Worth $150,000 


-To be'sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you are to 
get. Send 20 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circular containing full list of articles and particilars. 
Also terms to Agents, which we want in every Kegiment; 
and Town in the count 

Six Certificates can be ordered for $1, thirteen for $2, 
thirty-five for $5, and one hundred for $12. 


Address C. F. SHULTS, 
«985 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


American Needle Co., 442 Broadway, N.Y. 
J. W. BARTLETT, 
NEEDLE Manafacturer for all the SHWING Machines. 
Bartlett’s Burnished Hand Needles ag 

Hackle, Gill. Comb, Card Pins, &c., &c. 

‘+ We find Bartlett’s Burnished Needles a wonderful) 
improvement over others for Sewing Machines or Hand 
Sewing. Try sample 250, any a for 50 cents, or less; 
quantity by mail.”—_Mme. DEMORES 

Or a beatiful Needle Book and 200 Needles for One) 
Dollar. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGNIFIER, a Charming accompaniment: 
to photographic albums, $150, Godfrey, 831 B’way, N. ¥.° 
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‘Holiday Presents. 
J. H. Winslow & Co., 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for. 
_ till you know what you are to get. 
SPLENDID LIST!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FORONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches. ...... $100 00 each. 


100 Gold Watches 60 00 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ...... mel .-- 3500 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches... 15 00 each. 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets .......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000 ba 300 to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches ....... 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches, 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops............ 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
8000 Watch Keys.... eeeeeeee 2 00 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs........... 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons................ 250 to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings. 250to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set tO 6 00 
250 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension: 


each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward 
ing the Certificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting az Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 

Town, County, and State. Address 
J.H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York, 


HEAD.QUARTERS 
For Veteran, Cavalry, Army Corps, 
Company, and Division Pins — 
of every Description. 


On the reeript of $1, I will send you a Solid Silver Shield, 
or either Army Corps, Division, or Co. Pin with your 
Name, Kegt., and Co. handsomely engraved upon it, or a 
fine Gold Pen with Extension Case and Pencil, or @ new 
etyie Vest Chain or Neck Chain, or a California Diamond 
Ritig or Pin, or a Seal Stone Ring; and for $1 50, I will 
gefd you a Solid Silver new style Cavatry Pin, engraved 
as above. Agen’s sending for 10 or more Pins at one time 
will be allowed 15 cents : ach. 

B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturisg Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y.. 


SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., 


AGENTS FOB THE UNITED STATES FOR THE CELEBRATED 


 ALBERTINE 
Extension Holders and Gold Pens, 


. Of the most handsome and durable construction, put up 


in new fancy cases of one dozen each, and not sold in any 
less quaitities. They will retail for $3 each. 
Price, per dozen. $10 
Or F dozen . 2900 
Sent by mail or express, prepaid. Address 
SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., Providence, R. I. 


Military and Naval 
and BANKING OFFicr,—SomEs, Brown .& 
Co., No. 2 Park Place, New York, adjust and collect every 
var.ety of just cluims against the Guvernment or States. 
Hand-Books containing laws, &c., semt by mail, free. 


 Printing-Press for Sale. 


- Qne Taylor Double Cylinder. five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $2500, 


Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Pearl St., N.Y. | 


A MONTH! Wewant Agents at $60 a month, 

expenses paid, to sell our Everlasting Pencils, 
Ori-ntal Burners, and 13 other articlese 15 circulars 
sent free. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


George A. Ely & CO. 
ARMY WATCHES. 


Solid Silver Hunting Cased Lever Watch, Jeweled English 
Movement and silver Cap, a pertect time-keeper, only $11. 

THE GREAT NEW ARuy Watch, especially for Soldiers, 
in VERY HEAVY SoOLtp SILVER HUNTING CaSED ENGLISH 
Lever MONEMENT FULL KuBy JEWELED, in finely finished 
engine turned engraved or plain cages, warranted a per- 


GOLD COMPOSITE, same as above...... 


ELEGANT GOLD COMPOSITE WATCH, very small, 
only 

A very fine double bottom Silver English Hunting 
Watch, full Jeweled, CHRONOMETER BALANCE....... $25. 


Officer’s Watch. 


GENUINE AMERICAN LEVER WATCHES, IN 4 02. STERLING 
SILVER CASES, FULL JEWELED, and Dovsie Bortom 


$45. 
SpLeNDID.18 carat very heavy Gold AMERICAN WATCHES, 
5. 


in 40 peurfyweight cases ...........5.. $8 
Same as above, with Chronometer Balance. ...... 2, 
GOLD HUNTING ENGLISH LEVER WaTcu, Jeweled, 

Screw Balance, M. J. TOBIAS ...... le » 


Constantly on hand Watches of every description. 

We will send any of the above Watches to any address 
on receipt of price, free of expense, Registered letters 
come at ‘our risk if properly sealed. Great inducements. 
Send for our Circular. 

GEORGE A. ELY & CO., Importers, 208 Broapway, 
N.Y. P.O. Box 5614, 
ws We give a handsome Gold Plated Chain with every 

aren, 


IFICINE LEGS: 
S ELPH:0'S: rates 


‘Tae best Substitutes for iWatura: — 
ever invented. (hstubiished 24 years.) 516 Broadway, 


‘ART 


* SUTLERs invited to call and examine these Goods. 


Every Co., from A to M, and every Gorps 
sent free on receipt of price. Also Cav: 
for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


Badge 
and Artillery 
Address C. L. BALCH & CO., 


SOLDIERS PINS CORPS BADGES 


worn by the Army, constantly on hand, ergraved@ to order, and 
Bad send 


Premiums offered to Clubs. Don't fail to 
Broadway, New York. 


The National Military Journal. 
_ ‘The United States 
Army and Navy Journal. 


The only Newspaper exclusively devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Army and Navy, and to the dissemination of 
correct Military Information. 

Officers of the Army and Navy will find in this Journal 
the only paper in the United States exclusively devoted to 
military and naval affairs, and the only one in their in- 
terest which has ever secured sufficient circulation and 
influence to enable it to meet the want, so long felt, of an 
organ which shall adequately represent them in the Press. 
Starting under the most favorable auspices, enjoying the 
aid of the best professional talent, avoiding politics and 
partizanship of all kinds, it has in less than six months, 
established its position as the authoritative organ of mili- 

discussion and criticism in the United States. Its 
full Official Gazettes of orders, changes, and promotions, 
and its special professional information, render it indis- 
pensable to a soldier and sailor. Among ite subecrib- 
ers and warm friends, are such men as Major-Generals 
MEADE, GILLMORE, RosgoRANS, THOMAS, BANKS, SYKEs, 


of others whose names are equally 

The Terms of the Journal are $5 a year; 
months. Single copies 10 cents. For sale by all News- 
dealers, or sent as specimens. Address W. C. CHURCH, 
Proprietor, 192 Broadway, New York. 


Drums and Fifes for the Army. 
ELeGant Prizz Drums in Wood, Brass, and German 
Silver, from $50 down to $12 50 each. Cheap Drums, 
$5 to $10 each. Pure Silver Fifes, from $75 to $40 each. 
Elegant German Silver Fifes, from $6 to $10 each. Em- 
mett’s Drum afid Fife Book, $1 per copy. WM. A. 


| POND & CO., Manufacturers of Musical Instruments and 


Publishers of Music, 547 Broadway, New York. 


I. ROOT, Manufacturer of Pure Coin Silver Chains 

e and Rings. Goods by mail as follows: Chains from 

$1 00 to $15 00, according to weight and design. Plain 

Rings, fine finish, 10 cts., 25, 50, and 75, and so up to $2, 

according to weight. Fancy Top Rings, chased and en- 

graved, from $1 to $3 (give size on slip of paper). Also 

Silver Keys, Chain Bars, Hooks, Pins, Sleeve Buttons, 
Studs, &c, Liberal discount to‘Wealers. Ad 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


THE “RIDGEWOOD” PATENT 


SMOKING CASE. 


Most ingenious in its combination,of the Metallic Case, 
containing Pipe and Stem, Matches and Pipe Cleaner, 
with a handsome Tobacco Pouch attached, filling the Pipe 
by a valve, without use of the fingers or waste of Tobacco, 
the whole securing freedom from all odor, and portable as 
a Cigar Case. It is made for service, of various styles, at 
$1 5%, $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, and $3 00 to $3 75 and $5 00; 
the two latter richly plated and engraved. Nothing can 
excel its Comfort, Utility, and Economy for all Smokers, 
at Home or ABROAD, in the ARMy ang Navy. Asa Pres- 
ent to Friends, as a Girt FROM THE Lanptes, nothing could 
be more acceptablee FOR THE SOLDIER Or 
ALL RANKS, in Camp or on the March, 1? 18 INVALU- 
ABLE. Larae Orders, with commendation from all points 
IN THE ARMY, daily attest this fact. Single cases sent by 


mal, paid on receipt of price, and 25 cents. 


TERS will appreciate this Case. 
Also, The Ridgewood Smoking Tobacco, 


Of superior quality and flavor, in packages to fill the 


| pouch (about a week's smoking, $2 25 per doz.), and larger 


sizes for the General Trade. SMOKERS, DEALERS, and 
Circu- 
lars sent on order. A LIBERAL Discount to Dealers. 
S@~ A half-pound Package of this fine Tobacco, full 
weight, sent (carefully put up) by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of $125. All Orders receive prompt attention. 
RIDGEWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 
OrFrice 429 Broapway, cor. Howard Street, N. Y. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 


No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates, 


J. W. EVERETT & CO., 


Will forward to any address, on receipt of order, Pho- 
tographs from life of any of the prominent | 
OFFIOERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, 


STATESMEN, DIVINE8, 
ACTORS, ARTISTS, 
FOREIGN CELEBRITIES, ETC., ETC. 
20 $1 80 per dozen. Free by mail. 
ress 
J. W. EVERETT & CoO. 


Box 1614. N. Y. City. 


2 Send for a Circular. 


Savage & Co.’s No Chimney Burner 
for Hand Lamps and Lanterns, burns 
Kerosene Oil with a brilliant Jight 
without chimney, smoke, or odor, 
Saves 25 percent. Office 202 Fulton 
St.,N. Y. Agentswanted. Send for 
circular. Sample sent free for 50 cts. 
.. American Institute awarded 1st Pre- 
—— mium and Medal, 1863, 


EMPLOYMENT 


’ At your own homes. Thousands can realize a Hundred 
Dollars Weekly.—No utensils required except those found 
in every househould ; profits 100 per cent. ; demand sta- 
ple as flour. It is the greatest discovery of the age. Full 
particulars sent on receipt of two stamps for return post- 


age. 
Address C, MUNRO BROWN, 74 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shields, 
Stara, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual 
games. Two packs, in cases, mailed free on receipt of $1. 
The usual discount to the trade. Send fora Circular. Ad- 


dress 


AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
455 Broadway, N. Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’'S EXPRESS, - 


Just what every Family wants. - 


THE ARMY. 


Superbly finished watch- 
the beauty of which is 

am only equaled by their cheap- 
Y. Weekly, July 


i] Particularly valuable for 
# Officers in the army, and 
travelers.—Frank Leslie's, 
Feb. 21. 

Prettiest, best and cheap- 
est time-pieces ever offered. 

—N. Y. Illustrated News, 
Jan. 10, 


Magic Time Observers, 


The Perfection of Mechanism! 


velty. One of. the tiest, most 

convenient, and decidedly the best and chester time 
for general and reliable use ever offered. It has within it 
and connected with its machinery its own winding at- 
tachment, rendering a key entirely unnecessary. e€ 
cases of this Watch are composed of two metals, the out- 
er one being fine 16 carat gold. It has the improved ruby 
action lever movement, and is warranted an accurate time- 
Bor Price, superbly engraved, per case of half doze 

04. Sample watches in neat morocco boxes, $35. 
sent by mail, the postage is 36 cents; registering, 20 


Silver Watches! 
First-Class Hunting Time-Pieces. 


FOR ACOURACY OF MOVEMENT, BEAUTY OF MATERIAL, 
AND, ABOVE ALL, CHEAPNESS IN PRIOR, THESE 
WATCHES MUST INSURE 


UNIVERSAL APPROBATION! 


An imitation so faultless that it can hardly be detected 
by the most experienced judges. The material being of 
two metals, the outer ong first quality Silver and the in- 
ing or vy engra m t not only in a r- 
ance, but in durability, the best seneunhinnas of Solid 
Sterling Silver in existence. 
The sale of these watches in the army is a source of 
enormous profit, retailing, as they very readily do@at $25 
and upward. Many hundred dollars can be made in a 
single pay-day by any one of ordinary business tact ! 


_AtT WHOLESALE ONLY! vy hunting cases, bear- 
tifully engraved, white enamel dial, and fa cut hands, 
in good running order, by the half dozen, >; postage, 


$2 38; registering, 20 cts. Sold only by the case. Can 
be safely sent-by mail. 

&@” TERMS CASH, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. No 
agents employed ; buyers must deal directly with us. If 
money is sent us by express or mail in a registered letter, 
it is at our risk! Orders will meet the most prompt and 
faithful attention. 


HUBBARD BROS., Sole Importers, 
Broadway, cor. Courtlandt St., New York. 


To Compositors, — Wanted, three strictly. first- 
ciass Com positors, used to Book-work. Apply to Mr. 
of & BrorHers’ Composing 

oom, N. Y. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 
Hospitals, Merchants, 
Druggists, and all who 
wish to print neatly, 
cheaply, and expeditious- 
ly. Cireular sent free, 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., 
six cents. Adams Press 
Co., 31 Park Row, N. Y., 
and 35 Lincoln St., Boston. 


.Diamond Parlor Matches, 
In Round and Slide Boxes, 
~ 66 Courtlandt Street, V. Y. 


$2 from BOe. Call and examine, or ten samples sent 
free by mail for 20c. that retail for $2, by 
R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


COMPETITION DEFIED! 


AND ELE 
TWO DOLLAR CHAIN 


We offer to sell our WATCH, which is of the 
MOST SUBSTANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN AC- 
CURATE TIME-KEEPER, and in sterling Cases, 
Hunting pattern, at the low price of. TEN DOL- 
D 


A 

We therefore recommend all wanting either an 
OREIDE, GOLD or SILVER WATCH, Hunting 
Cases, to.remit us $10, when they will receive a 
handsome Watch, selected by ourselves, sent, 
sealed and post-paid, at our expense. 

Our CHAIN is the admiration of all those who 
have seen it. In beauty and cheapness it cannot 
be surpassed. ONLY TWO DOLLARS. 

re Recollect, the OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
RELIABLE AGENCY, where all orders are attend- 
ed to with the utmost promptitude, carefulness 
and accuracy, and forwarded to their destination 
in’the most compact, reliable and expeditious 


YV1100 


anner. 
THOMAS ORMSBY 
General Purchasing Agent, 86 Nassau St., N.Y. 


\ 


, one year, 


Cavalry and Artillery. 


Solid Silver, $1 25, 


Solid Silver, $1 25. 


Bolid 18 k. Gold, $5 00, 


Solid 18 k. Gold, $5 00, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Price. Also all kinds Corps, 


the single 


Co., and Di Pins ved to order, 
country. 
dress 


one, 100, or 1000, and sent to any part of 
Terms cash in advance. Send for a circular. 
DROWNE & MOORE, 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 


ts wanted to sell Sewing Ma- 


a A MONTH. 

chines. We give a commission on all Ma- 
chines sold, or employ agents who will work for the above 
wages and all expenses F 


or lars address 
& CO., Drrzorr, Mies. . 


RHEUMATISM. 


Use THe Beis, and ArM- 
Lets. They are af INFALLIBLE Remepy for RHEUMATISM, 

nso r; its, each, 
Sent by mail additional. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published ; 
FIVE YEARS OF PRAYER, with the Answers. By 
Rev, SaMuEL Priwe, D.D., Author of ‘*The 


Power of Prayer,” *‘ Travels in Europe and the East," 
** Life of Rev. Dr. Murray,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Works by W. M. Thackeray. 


VANITY FAIR. A Novel. With Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


THE NEWCOMES. [Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

PENDENNIS. A Novel. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. | 

THE VIRGINIANS. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. A Novel. 
gravings. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

HENRY ESMOND. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, %c nte. 

LOVEL THE WIDOWER. A Novel. With Mlustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING. A Fireside Pantomiine. 
Numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, Cloth, 75 cents. 

THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. ANovel. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

ROUNDABOUT: PAPERS. With [lustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25; Half Morocco, $2 50. 

THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Half Morocco, $2 /0. 


THE FOUR GEORGES. With Illustrations, New kdi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Half Morocco, $2 Sv. 


Pnblished by HARPER & 
Franklin 


Fn- 


Square, New York. 
te Sent by mail, postage-free, on receipt of price. 


A Splendid Mother’s or Bridal 
Present. | 


Illuminated and Pictorial 
BIBLE. 


Including the Apocrypha. Superbly embellished by over 
Sixteen Hundred Illustrations, exquisitely engraved by 
Adams after Designs by Chapman, exclusive of a Se- 
ries of Rich Illuminations in Colors, comprieing Fron- 
tispieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title 


Volume. 

Prices.—Morocco, gilt edges, beveled and paneled sides, 
$25 00; Morocco extra, gilt edges, $2250; Full Calf, mar 
bled edges, blank stamped, $18 00; Fuli Roan, marbled 
edges, $16 00. 

Harper’s Pictorial Bible is printed from the standard 
copy of the American Bible Society, and contains Margin- 
al References, the Apocrypha, a Concordance, Chrunolog- 
ical Table, List of Proper Names, General Index, Table 
of Weights, Measures, &c. The large Frontirpieces, 
Titles to the Old and New Testaments, Family Kecord, 
Presentation Plate, Historical Illustrations, and Initial 
Letters to the chapters, Ornamental Border, &c., are from 
original designs, made expressly for this edition, by J. G. 
Chapman, Esq., of New York. In addition to which, 
there are nomerous large Engravings, from designs by 
distinguished modern artists in France and England; to 
which a full Index is given. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 

For sale by A. Wirtttams & Co., Boston; Siri, EN- 
& Co., Philadelphia; Cousnines & Balti- 
more; FRANCK TAYLOR, Washington ; Roserr CLarkE & 
Co., Cincinnati; Kerra & Woops, St. Louis; 8. C. Griees 
& Uo., Chicago; Dawson & Broruers, Montreal, 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For February, 1864. 


TERMS. 


One Copy for one Year . . « « $300 
Two Copies for Ome Year . . . « 
An Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tren Sus- 
SCRIBERS, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25 00. 

MaG@azineE and Harper's WEEKLY, together, 
00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PusBLisneERs. 


Circulation over 100,000. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for Four Months. . + + » 
One Copy for One Year. « + + + «+ =» 
One Copy for Two Years .. + 5 00 

And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club 
of TEN SunscriBErs, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25, 
Payment invariably in advance. 

Terms TO ADV Seventy-five Cents per line 
for inside, and One Dollar per line for outside Adver- 
tisements each insertion. 
Yols. IL, IV., V.. VL and VII. for the Years 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1561, 1862, and 1863 of **HAR- 


$100 
3 00 


PER'S WEEKLY,” handsomely bound in Cloth extra, 
Price $5 00 each, are now ready. ar A 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


pages, &c. .The whole forming a sumptuous Folie 


Hox, 
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IMPOR’ 
if BOY LAN 
iM | | 
Admirals Dufowr, Lire (Acting Por 
LEY; Admirals Dupont, Farracut, Lez (Acting), Por- 
TER, (Acting), Lazpner (Acting), and hundreds 
Being a Hunting, or Open Face, or Lady’s 
or Gentleman’s Watch combined, with 
Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 600 each. Patent Selfwinding ing Im t. 
All of the above list of Goods will be sold for qne dollar 
wy & 
TARPER’S 
| 
| 2 =— | 
| 
REAM 
KID 
American Lever Watch, same as above, with CHuronom- C2 ’ 
| 


